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For the Natio: 


LINGERINGS WITH NATURE.—NO 8. 


nal Era. 


BY ANNA. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


The City of the Dead! It is meet that it 
should be more beautiful than that of the liv- 
is fitting that roses should bloom and 
hadows fall upon the graves of the 


ing! It 
pleasant 8 


Joved who have gone before! It is just that 
Divine Art should lay her magic hand upon the 
monamental marble, and thus lend to the heart’s 
holiest affection faultless embodiment! It is 
ood that God permits vs the grandeur and 
7 falness of the stately elm and drooping 
ow, the sparkling beauty of falling water, 
and the brilliant hues of opening flowers, to 
adorn the cherished homes of our honored 
dead, and grant us these types and ehadows of 
the crystal fountains, the unfading bloom and 
the immortal verdure of that blest home whith- 
er they have gone. A dim vision of that bliss- 
fal abode is Greenwood Cemetery, with its 
mingling of sunshine and shadow, lake ard 
fountain, statuary and flowers, ocean-views and 


will 


river- windings. 


From Ocean Hill, looking far over the level 
plain, we behold the whitening sea-foam; and 
from Bay Grove Hill, we gaze in rapture upon 
the glassy waters of New York Bay, tremulous 
gith the motion of laboring steamers and flut- 
tering sailing-vessela. Below us lies Brooklyn, 
with its raral outposts and pleasant surround- 
ings; while beyond the glittering water, far as 
the eye can reach, stretches the Emporium of 
the New World—the great island city. From 
the grand view, encompassing so much of beau- 
ty, vastness, and power, we turn to the miracles 
of nature and the wonders of art, outspread at 
Delicate-hued blossoms, drooping 
fowers, and gorgeous shrubs, rise from the 
green and mossy carpet, half concealing the 
marble slab, or surrounding the graceful statue 
Cherub babes lie motion- 
less in their silent and stony quiet, and angel’s 
wing, seemingly ever ready to flutter, still re- 
main changeless in their holy purity. The 
lifemocking marble moves not, nor even re- 
tains the dripping tears which ever and anon 
fall upon it, for the cherished dust beneath. 
Collogsal bronze embalms a nation’s memories, 
and grateful and loving hearts are enshrined 
in many lofty monuments—silent, yet speaking. 
Winding aisles, long labyrinths, and shaded 
avenues, lead up the gentle slopes, and 
are lost in the broad carriage-roads, which 
wander through the whole area, often curving 
down to the water’s edge, and revealing to the 
enraptured eye dream-like visions of beauty, 


our feet. 


or lofty monument. 


uouttered and unutterabl 


From the centre of the miniature lake rises a 
tingle jet of water, high as the surrounding 
treetops, and, falling back, ripples the whole 
surface, even to the grassy bank, bestirring the 
heavy foliage of the beautiful trees leaning ca- 
wontagly ta their awn reflection in the _aky-mir- 
tor below. There, where the waving shadows 
creep, and the falling spray glitters in the warm 
molight, open the deep-mouthed vaults; the 
Gothic monuments, towering above, give to 
the long landscape view an endless and en- 
There, where the silent 
urth-clods fall—there, where the wail of the 
nourner and the groan of the afflicted chime 
vith the ripple of the waters and the music of 
the winds—there, ever-deepening, widening, 
and expanding, we can view the living original 
of those rapt picturings of Heaven’s portal, 
vith which the imagination is ever rife. 

If the good and the loved must die—if our 
fiends must be darkly buried out of our sight, 
kit be amid the thick evergreens, beneath 
the drooping willow, or beside the silver pop- 
lar. Let them lie near to kindred dust, in some 
cherished spot, where gentle hearts, when 
weary of world-strife, come to weep, and seek 
the soothing balm of Nature’s presence. Green 
trees, falling waters, and blue summer skies, 
may be seen elsewhere; but none so green, 80 
lear, and so deep, as those of Greenwood. 


chanting variety. 


e. 





THE SLEDGE DRIVE TO CHURCH, 
A TALE OF NORWAY. 


1. 

What a strange, wild country is old Norway! 
The brow of the earth, the forehead of the 
world, as the Scalds of old loved to call it in 
‘teir songs, Even in the map, how singular is 
that jagged, furrowed, long coast line, stretch- 
lg above a thousand miles, from the North 
ape with its eternal ice, down to a genial lati- 
tude of wheat lands and flowers. 
‘aboard, water and land seem to have been 
tuggling for the mastery, till at last all was 
‘uicably settled by a division of the territory, 
itd the deep fiords ran miles inland, and the 
Neep promontories project far out into the 
‘eau. Truly it is a beautiful country, with its 
eat bosses of snow-fields, the long windings 
the lake-like fiords, the roaring Foss, and the 
88 pine forest. Then, too, what strange 
tights meet the traveller: the midsummer 
Uight’s sun never setting, the months of dark- 
ees, the shepherd’s life in the Saeters, the 
Laps, and their encamp- 
"enta, the bear hunts, and the Old World su- 
Mtstitions and customs which linger in the se- 
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Norway has still other and more important 
— hotice: it is one of those few and fa- 
‘red countries where freedom is i and 
atdy, prosperous peasantry are 
mn of the worth of its immemorial institu- 
8. Norway, also, was among the first to 
e off the errors of Rome, and to embrace 
Octrines of the Reformation. 
A aitonalism and indifference have long 
er the Christian heart of the country, but 
tis throbbing with increased vigor, and 
‘tg warm streams of life-blood to the ex- 


Pleasantlooking farm that of Ravensdal, 
ae beneath some sheltering rocks in an 
od valley, not far from the Arctic. The 
ter wotious dwelling was of blackenéd tim- 
ve orned with curious carving, and pious 
* ¢ cut in the beams; while clustering 
: stood the cottages of the peasants who 
n all the province of Nor- 
*re was not a farmer more respected 
med, or a more upright, honorable 
real n Andreas Jansen, the owner of Ra- 


y one Sunday morning in mid- 
— Jansens were preparing to start, +d 
ee & drive of many 
. ad been recently disabled, 
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party got into the remaining 
ough @ roomy one, was more 
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Ravensdal. Andreas 


ion, and they started at a smart pace. It was 
quite early, for service began at twelve; and as 
the distance was great, it was necessary to start 
betimes. As yet there was no glimmer of day- 
light, bat moon and stars shone with radi- 
ance unknown in our latitudes, and there was 
abundance of light for the journey. Buried in 
skins and furs, the party did not feel the cold 
which, though great, was not excessive—the 
absence of a breath of wind, and the perfect 
dryness of the atmosphere, making it much 
more endurable than the same depression of 
the thermometer would be in this country. It 
was 8 grand event, this journey to church, for 
weeks and weeks had passed since last they 
were able to go. True, Andreas had every 
Sunday a sort of prayer-meeting at Ravensdal 
with the neighboring peasants, but this did not 
compensate for the lack of the public services. 
Then, too, the whole family thought it most 
fortunate that the fairness of the weather should 
enable them to go on this especial Sunday of 
all others, for it was what they call an altar- 
day—i. ¢., the sacrament was to be admin- 
iste 


There was an eerie besuty in the scene; the 
solemn mountains lifting up their hoary heads 
into the star-sprinkled sky, the small tarn with 
its glittering icy surface, the stern old pines, 
whose green looked almost black contrasted 
with the snow, and the graceful birken trees, 
those “ladies of the woods,” decked out, as 
little Raoul said, when the first rime fell that 
winter, in their white mantles, all ready for 
sister Ella’s wedding-day. But, as if to make 
amends for the stillness elsewhere, there was 
no silence in the sledge. Andreas turned round 
to address his wife, or talked to his horses, in 
that brotherly way so characteristic of the Nor- 
wegian, who always makes friends of the four- 
footed creatures in his service, and particularly 
of his horses. Olaf, the elder boy, who was 
perched on Hugo’s knee, after some vain at- 
tempts to obtain his attention, turned to his 
mother and Raoul, and kept up with them a 
continuous stream of question and remark; 
while Hugo and Ella, leaning back in one 
corner, heeding nobody but themselves, found 
much to say to each other in low, happy tones. 
And the tinkling of the merry sleigh-bells, as 
they jingled round the horses’ collars, made to 
all this a most musical accompaniment. 

One-third of the journey was over, when, 
with a startled exclamation, Andreas suddenly 
pulled up his horses. At a turn of the road 
there lay, extended on the snow, a human from. 
In 4 minute the farmer had confided the reins 
to Olaf, proud of the charge, and he and Hugo, 
jumping down, ran to give assistance. The 
pack at the man’s side told them that he was 
one of those pedlars who wander from farm- 
house to farm-house all over the country. Over- 
powered by the cold, he had sunk into that 
fainting, deathlike sleep, from which there is 
oftentimes no waking. At first, all efforts to 
rouse him failed, but life was evidently not ex- 
tinct ; so seeing a chalet close at hand, which 
in the summer had been used as covert for 
cattle, and now was a store for firewood, they 
carried him there, and, kindling a fire on the 
outside, they rubbed his limbs till some warmth 
returned, and poured some corn brandy (which 
no Norwegian travels without) down his thrust, 
and he partially revived. All this occupied 
some time, and now they were quite in a 
dilemma as to what to do next. Leave 
him they could not, to take him on with them 
was impossible; he was not sufficiently re 
covered to bear the air, even if they could 
make room for him in that state. To turn back 
and take him home was almost as difficult, and 
if so they must give up charch entirely. Ella, 
who had alighted to aasist them, at last said, in 


we can do: Hugo must stay with the poor 
man.” 
“Yes,” said Hugo, “ that is the best plan. 
You drive on to church, and take us up in the 
afternoon as you return; by that time he is 
sure to be ali right.” 
“ Well,” said Andreas, “it does seem the 
only way; but it will be a sad disappointment 
for you, my poor girl.” . 
“[ do not know that,” muttered Hugo; 
“she was the first to propose getting rid of 
me.” 
“Now, that is too bad,” said Ella, with a 
face rueful enough to satisfy her lover, “ when 
you know I have been counting for weeks and 
weeks upon your being with us for this altar 
Sunday.” 
It clearly was the most feasible plan, and so 
it was settled. Ella murmured to Hugo as he 
helped her into the sledge again, “God will 
not the less bless our engagement, that it be- 
gins with an act of self-denial.” 
Some provisions, which had been put into 
the sledge ready for any emergency, were 
handed out to Hugo, and he was entreated to 
take care of himself as well as the pedlar, and 
to keep up a good fire. 
“ Certainly,” said he; “no fear of not do- 
ing that. Why, here is firewood enough to 
roast half a dozen oxen whole. You are sure 
you will be able to do without me, Father 
Andreas?” 
“Perfectly. The horses are quite manage- 
able, the road good, and the weather set fair— 
we can have no difficulty.” 
So they started off again, Olaf saucily call- 
ing out to Hugo, that, now he was gone, Ella 
would be of some use to other people, and that 
the rest of the party would gain, not lose, one 
by his departure. However, Ella was noi in- 
clined to be lively, and her gravity infected 
even the high spirits of her young brothers. 
The remainder of the drive was rather dull for 
all parties, and every one was glad when the 
peaked roofs of the small town came into sight. 
The Jansens drove to a relation’s house, put up 
the horses, left their outer coverings in the 
sledge, and then entered the church soon after 
service had commenced. The pastor was a 
venerable old man, dressed in the black can- 
onicals of the Lutheran clergy. A thick 
white ruff was round his neck, his long white 
hair floated over his shoulders, while, on 
account of the cold, he wore a black velvet 
skull-cap on his head. Prayers and singing 
over, he commenced his discourse without 
notes of any kind, and in a strain of simple, 
fervid eloquence, which riveted the attention 
of his auditors, he expounded the sublime pre- 
cept which Christianity first inculcated, of doing 
to others what we would that they should do to 
us. The sermon over, some christenings fol 
lowed, and then the communion. The service, 
which had lasted more than three hours, at 
length terminated, and they emerged from the 
church. Many were the greetings to be ex- 
changed between friends and neighbors unseen 
for long, and it was some time ere the Jansens 
reached the relation’s house, where they were 
to partake of the mid-day meal. This over, 
they did not linger long, for Andreas had 
promised Hugo they would return as soon as 
possible. As they were leaving the town, they 
were stopped near the parsonage by the pastor, 
who pressed them to come in and see the Frau 
Pastorinn. Andreas explained the reasons 
which made them anxious to be off, and the 
good old man, shaking him heartily by the 
hand, said; 
“So some of you have been acting what I 
have been preaching, playing the good Samar- 
itan. Well, well, it shall not lack its reward, 
God bless you, friend Andreas |” 


The short-lived northern day had long waned, 
when, leaving the clustered wooden dwellings 
surrounding the church behind them, the Jan- 
sens started on their homeward route to Ra- 
vensdal. But little was the daylight missed, 
for the a northern lights were up, stream- 
ing, flickering like fiery banners across the sky, 
brighter far than the pale Arctic winter sun, 
and diffusing around a mild, beautiful radiance, 
neither sunshine nor moonshine, but a light 
more poetic, oe gy — that of com- 
mon day or night. Litile Raoul cla his 
hands with delight, as from the a 
on the northern horizon streamers of Dy 

ip lrg and golden light, shot up. An- 
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town, and, when these were passed, a long 
stretch of desolate country—wild, rocky val- 
leys, all clad in their snowy garments, with the 
deserted summer chalets scattered over them, 
mocking the traveller with an idea of human 
life ; beneath, frowning precipices of black rock, 
where the snow could find no resting place; 
through pine wocds, whose venerable denizens 
had survived many generations of mortals. 

*Moored to the rified rock, 

Proof io the tempest stock.” 

The children were asleep, Raoul in his moth- 
er’s arma, who half unconsciously was humming 
to herself a hymn of praise as she wrapped the 
little nestling warm in her furs. Olaf, after 
repeated declarations that he was not in the 
least sleepy, had been glad to lean his head 
pam his sister’s shoulder; his eyes soon 
closed, as he was as sound asleep as his little 
brother. Ella gave herself up to a dreamy 
reverie, as she thought over the solemn commun- 
ion service, the sermon, and then the bright 
fyture before her. Pleasant thoughts they 
were; in her life’s horizon it was all blue sky 
behind her, and she saw still more before her. 
‘And soon these thoughts were woven together, 
and bright castles in the air arose, which made 
her smile to herself as she pictured them before 
her mind’s eye; what Hugo and she would do 
when they had a home of their own—how they 
would welcome the wayfarer, nurse the sick, 
and succor the dietressed. 
Lost in her own thoughts, Ella had little 
heeded a noise which was heard from time to 
time, and which she fancied the fall of ava- 
lanches from crag to crag in the mountains. 
But now all on a sudden she remarked that her 
father had several times turned his head to 
luok back, and that his face wore a troubled 
expression. ‘ What is it, father?’ she asked; 
“ig there anything the matter?” 
“ Nothing, nothing,” he answered, in a short, 
stern manner, not at all usual to him—“ TI hope 
nothing ;” and then murmured to himself, in a 
lower tone—“ God grant it may be nothing.” 
Her uneasiness by no means lessened, but, 
understanding he did not wish to be questioned, 
she remained silent, but with her attention on 
the alert to discover the cause for anxiety. 
The dull noise in the rear certainly increased, 
and was heard at fitful intervals, now almost 
swelling into a note, then dying away, and was 
decidedly nearer than when first she had re- 
marked it. The horses, too, seemed by some 
wonderful instinct to partake her father’s unea 
siness. ‘ Just then, the noise began afresh, and 
now an unmistakable how! sent a flash of cer- 
tainty to her mind. Unable longer to bear the 
suepense, she half rose, and gasped out—“ Oh, 
father, is it—is it the wolves?” 
“They are a long way behind,” said An- 
dreas; “we shall reach home well, never fear.” 
But the farmer’s face contradicted his cheer- 
fal words, and with a einking of heart as if its 
action had been stopped, and then a tumultu- 
ous rush of blood through her veins, Ella sank 
back in her seat. It was a fearful revulsion of 
feeling to be thus suddenly torn from a state of 
dreamy reverie, and brought face to face with 
a great danger. The fainting sensation was 
over directly, and closing her eyes for a mo- 
ment, {nd murmuring a heartfelt prayer, her 
natural courage returned. Ella had till then 
only seen dead wolves, the trochies of the 
chase, and once or twice one securely muzzled 
on its way to some foreign menagerie; but too 
many dreaded wolf-stories are current round 
Norwegian hearths in the winter for her not to 
divine the greatness of the peril, and she tried 
to calculate their probable distance from home, 
and the chances of escape. . 

Frau Ingeborg next heard the howl, and 

asked the same terrified question as her daugh- 
“ Oh, God, my poor children! ” was her only 
energy and then she, too, was calm and 
still, 
Nearer, nearer is the howling—faster go the 
trrrified horses; their instinct has told them the 
danger. Ella gently disengages herself from the 
sleeping Olaf, and, unbidden, gets out the rifle 
and powder-flask, and in silence looks to the 
loading. Andreas’s eye falls on her; he is 
even at that moment pleased with the fruit of 
the training he has given his child, in her pale, 
composed face and steady hand, like a brave 
Norse maiden as she was. Her eyes are now 
strained to look back as far as she can. Ere 
long, on the brow of a hill they have descended, 
she sees a black moving mass against the sky. 
- see them, father, but they are far off 
gets? iat 
A groan escapes from Andreas. ‘ God help 
us, then!” he mutters. Wife and daughter 
read his face, and from their hearts, too, goes 
up that agonized prayer. Ah! well may they 
pray it. On came the pack, some half hundred 
aunt, hungry wolves, their dismal howl freez~ 
ing the life-blood of the Jansens. The horses 
bound onward with red nostrils and panting 
sides; they go like the wind, but the distance 
is steadily diminished. And the howl of the 
wolves sounds like a mocking demon cry— 

“Ha, ha! ye go fast, we faster; ye are few, 
we are many. It is ourturn now. Ye are the 
hunted, we the hunters. Ha, ha! how like ye 
the change?” 

“Would it not be possible,” said Ella, “ to 
take refuge in one of these chalets? Could we 
not barricade ourselves there? ”’ 

“It would be only quicker death. The 
wolves would soon force the door; there would 
be no fastenings of sufficient strength to resist 
them.” 

They looked above, around—neither help nor 
hope was to be seen. The pitiless earth was 
wrapped in one vast winding-sheet of snow, and 
the cold glancing lights in the sky revealed 
only too clearly their desperate condition. A 
cold damp stands on the farmer’s brow; still, 
he guides his horses with firm hand, speaks en. 
couragingly to them, and though he, knowing 
the peril best, has given up hope first, he re- 
laxes no effort. It was hard, in the first flush 
of manhood, the prime of life, with the blood 
coursing* through every vein in strength and 
power, to have nothing to do but die. As he 
looked at his dear ones, he thought, were these 
but safe, death would not be so fearful; but, 
tb€n, the image of the pleagant home at Rvena- 
dal rose up before him; and to leave all this, 
to die, and leave no name, no heir behind, it 
was hard! Was it not a triumph of Christian 
faith that he, thus circumstanc , could bow his 
head meekly, and say, “Thy will be done?” 

Dame Ingeborg said nothing, but her tears 
fell fast over the nestling Raoul she was strain- 
ing to her heart, and, as the child started at the 
noise, she hushed him off to sleep as carefully 
as if he had been in his little hed at home, 
thankful that one at least of her darlings was 
spared the anguish of this yalley of the shadow 
of death. And yet to her arose a ray of light, 
a gleam of happiness, as she thought that she 
and all her dear ones would cross the river of 
death at the same time. No widowhood, no 
orphanage, no childlessness—tke parting of a 
moment, anc then the eternal reunion in bliss. 
Olaf, roused by his sister’s rising, had awoke, 
and, seeing the wolves, had burst out into terri- 
fied crying; but when Ella gently bade him 
pray to God, and try and be a brave boy, he 
caught the infection of her-calmness. Swallow- 
ing his tears, he knelt on the seat, and, hiding 
his face in the far wraps, that he might not see 
the object of his dread, he manfully tried to 
stifle his sobs, and repeated over and over again 
his simple prayer. _ 

Of all, Eila was the happiest, for one great 
comfort was hers; her best-beloved was safe, 
and, as she thought, with a thrill of joy that 
seemed strange at such an instant, through an 
act of self-denial to which she had urged him, 
and which God was blessing by his deliverance. 
The wolves were gaining fast; they could dis- 
tinguish the fiery eyes, the red tongues hang- 
ing out. 

Ella, as she saw one in advance, quite close 
to them, cried out— 

* Father, father! the rifle.” 

“Then take the reins an instant,’’ said he, 
as he took the weapon from her hand. 

Ella obeyed, the horses wanted but little 
guidance, and the wolf fell dead beneath her 
father’s sure aim. There was a stop of the whole 
pack, and the Jansens almost dared to hope. 





A lonely road was their way home; no hab- 
itations, except a few farm-houses near the 


with hunger. The ono I have killed will be de- 
voured, and then ” 
His words were verified. In five minutes’ 
time, they again heard the baying of the pack; 
and they were soon in sight, their appetite 
whetted by the taste of blood—on, on, with in- 
creased ardor for the chase. Again was one 
shot down—again occurred the temporary lull, 
and then afresh began the ghastly hunt. 

. " There is but one charge more, father,” said 

lla. 

“We will save it as long as we can,” was 
Andreas’s rep!y. And his voice was hoarse and 
husky. 





Ill. 
We left Hugo at his Good-Samaritan deed of 
kindness towards the hawker. The man soon 
recovered sufficiently to sit up, and give some 
account of himself. As Andreas Jansen had 
supposed, he had lost his way, travelling from 
one farm-house to another, and had sunk ex- 
hausted into the deep slumber which generally 
subsides into death. In answer to his inquiries 
as to how he had been found, he heard about. 
the intended drive to church, and discovered 
the self-denial Hugo had practised in giving up 
the expedition to take care of him. 
“T owe you thanks, young man. You have 
preferred remaining with an old pedlar in diffi- 
culties, to accompanying your betrothed. Itis 
a dull exchange.” 
“Indeed,” said Hugo, “I am quite repaid 
by seeing you all right again. I was afraid, at 
first, it was all over, What a narrow escape! 
— half hour, we should have been too 
ate. 
* Yes, another lease of life,” said the hawker, 
gravely ; “spared a little longer by the Heaven- 
ly Friend who has stood by my side in many 
dangers during a long life of wandering.” 
“ Let me hear your experiences. How much 
you must have seen! It will be hours before 
my friends are back. Talking them over will 
help while away the time.” 
The sketch Eric Peterman gave of his life 
was indeed remarkable. He was one of those 
pious men not unfrequently met with in Nor- 
way, who, while earning their livelihood by 
hawking, are at the same time humble mission- 
aries, Bible and tract colporteurs, holding prayer 
meetings in the villages when they can get a 
congregation, and, in an unobtrusive way, often 
doing a great deal of good. Like most of his 
brethren, he was a man of few advantages of 
education, but well versed in the Scriptures, 
and possessing native eloquence, combined 
with the unfailing attraction of a soul thorough- 
ly in earnest, and ennobled by the pursuit of a 
lofty and disinterested aim. He had been a 
disciple of the celebrated Hauge, the John Wes- 
ley of the North, and had shared some of his 
imprisonments at a time when little about re- 
ligious toleration was known in Norway. Many 
times he had traversed the country, and even 
penetrated far into Russian Lapland. One 
whole winter he had been weather-bound on 
one of the L«-ffodens. Strange stories could he 
tell of perils by land and perils by water, ship- 
wrecks, and hair breadth escapes from robbers 
who coveted his pack. The time passed 
quickly in listening to such narratives. The 
record of this good man’s life was like a living 
sermon to Hugo; the exposition of Gospel 
truth in a most inviting form, the example of 
one who had practised all he taught. After a 
pause, during which they had been partaking of 
the contents of Dame Ingeborg’s basket, Eric 
said, rather abruptly— 

“ By the bye, I heard some unpleasant news 
at the farm I was at yesterday. They say a 
large pack of wolves has come down from the 
fields to the northward; the early and severe 
winter this season is supposed to have driven 
them down. Some hunters out on a bear-chase 
& few days back had a narrow escape; they re- 
port the wolves as going to the south.” 

“T hope not,” said Hugo; “they had heard 
nothing about it at Ravanedal. No more had 
I; but then I came from the contrary direction. 
I hope not, though I should like it above every- 
thing if we could muster a strong party, und 
have a gocd hunt; but wolves are fearful foes 
to meet unprepared.” 

Undefined apprehensions he could not shake 
off filled the young man’s mind; and, after try- 
ing to talk of other things, he came back to the 
wolves, and to speculations as to their position 
and movements. So time sped on, and he paced 
up and down with a growing uneasiness he in 
vain told himself was ungrounded and absurd ; 
and he longed for the return of the sleigh, to 
terminate these secret fears. Eric had been 
listening intently for some minutes, and all at 
once exclaimed— 

“ There, now, I hear a howl! ” 

Hugo threw himself on the snow to hear bet- 
ter, and ere long heard the same sound. 

“T fearitis so. It is far, but, oh, in the 
same direction they have taken.” 

After some moments of intense attention, 
both men satisfied themselves that it was not 
the howl of a solitary wolf, and that it was 
steadily advancing. 

“ Oh, tell me what we can do,” cried Hugo ; 
“it is on the track which leads from the town, 
just the time they would be on the road. My 
poor Ella, what can I do?” 

‘‘ Unarmed as we are, it is orly by remaining 
here we can be of any service, and this is a 
position we can easily defend. With that 
amount of fire-wood at our back, I would defy 
an army of wolves. Look! the chalet stands 
in 8 recess of rock; from point to point we can 
make a rampart of fire’ So saying, he began 
to arrange fagots in a line from one point of 
rock to the other, leaving an open space in the 
centre. I think, with you, young man, that your 
friends are on the road, and that the wolves are 
pursuing them, else we should not hear that 
continuous howling nearer and nearer. I am 
leaving this space for the sledge to pass; the 
wolves would never dare to attempt to follow 
through such a wall of flame as we can raise.” 

“Hist! I hear the gallop of horses,” said 
Hugo, kneeling on the snow. 

“ Then set fire to the barrier. It may bea 
beacon to them, and show them where we are.” 

“ This was done, and the bright pine-wood 
flame was ere long streamirg into the sky. 

“ Now,” said Eric, “ get more fagots ready, 
for you and J must be prepared to close yp the 
passage immediately the sleigh is safe.” 

“But the horses,” said Hugo, “ will they 
pass between two such fires as we have here?” 

“No fear; they are terrified enough to leap 
over a precipice, if it came in their way—any- 
thing, everything—to escape those that are 
after them.” 

A few minutes passed in breathless suspense, 
during which the noise of horses and wolves 
became louder and londer. 

“ Ah! there they are,” cried Hugo, “and the 
whole pack close behind. They see us; An- 
dreas is flogging the horses. Oh, God! there 
is a great wolf close ypon them} I would give 
ten years of my life for a rifle for one instant. 
Andreas dares not leave the reins. Ella is 
standing up; she has the rifle. Good heavens! 
the wolf will spring at her. No, she has fired— 
a down! My brave Ella! my own dear 

i 

Another second, and the sledge was in the 
haven of refuge provided by the forethought of 
the pedlar, from the ruthless wolves, behind 
the barrier of flames. The exhausted horses 
had stopped of tliemselyes ; the Jansens were 
beneath the shelter of the chalet, half fainting, 
scarcely crediting their preservation. As soon 
as he could spesk, the farmer said, in a tremu- 
lous tone, “ Wife, children, let us thank God !” 
and, kneeling, with the tears rolling down his 
hardy cheeks, in a few words of heart warm 
thankfulness he returned thanks for their de- 
liverance from a bloody death. 

It was some time before sufficient composure 
returned to relate all that had passed, and when 
that had been done, Andreas said, “ Our pastor 
might well say, ‘ It shall in no wise lose its re- 
ward.’ Jf you”—turning to the pedlar, “had 
not required assistance, if Hugo had not re- 
mained, we must all have perished.”’ 

The Jansens had to stay in the chalet that 
night; but when the next morning dawned, the 

wolves had all dispersed, and they reached 
home with ease and safety. A few days later, 
Andreas and Hugo had the satisfaction of ex- 





Andreas’s face was as gloomy’ as before. 
“ Only a check,” murmured he; “they are mad 





hibiting some wolves’ skins, as trophies of their 
vanquished enemies, 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Norrtu Brooxrietp, Mass., 
November 10, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

A demagogue is one who appeals to popular 
iguorance or prejudice for the accomplishment 
ofa political or private end. Is not this a good 
definition? Allow me to address you briefly on 
the demagoguism of credit money advocates. 
There is large room for such vulgar appeals, in 
the discussion of this question of the currency, 
Very little is understood of the nature and uses 
of money by the people. They know how to 
earn and how to spend it; but, when they are 
deprived of their daily bread by a revulsion of 
the discordant elements of our currency, they 
“don’t know what hurts them.” For this reason, 
our statesmen have most degraded, themselves, 
when, for party or personal motives, they have 
led the people, on this question, by the very 
long nose of their stupidity. 

Mr. Webster showed something of this dispo- 
sition when, in his speech on the removal of 
the deposites from the National Bank, he 
spoke of the generous aid given to young men 
by the banks who discount to get a circulation. 
He knew, or ought to have known, that these 
institutions discount to those who can pay moat 
for favor, to those who have more wealth and 
influence, and can keep the best bank account 
and the largest permanent deposites. He should 
have known that, by increasing the risks of 
business and the risks of credit, young men 
especially suffer, and that credit money does 
this. 

But one charge against a value or “hard 
money” currency is most scandalously false, 
and most unworthy of a man. It has been ut- 
tered and repeated in Congress, and by dema- 
gogues elsewhere. It is, that a value money 
system takes from the wages of the laborer. 
Politicians, who are affected with an intermit- 
tent love of the laboring man, are brought to 
have peculiarly strong views of this every leap 
year, in the tall. There was an instance of 
this, of considerable force, in the last Presiden- 
tial campaign. It was a display of that spirit, 
which is most dangerous to Freedom, from 
those of power and influence. All will recol- 
lect the epithet which was applied to Mr. Bu 
chanan—“ten cent Jimmy”—s matter small 
in itself, but possessing significance in respect 
to that all-important question which will before 
long be agitated. Could laboring men vote for 
one who would reduce their wages to ten cents 
a day? If such questions are to be asked in 
future, with such a spirit and meaning, well 
may the friends of financial reform turn to the 
people, to teach them what is money and what 
are wages. Mr. Henry C. Carey, of Philadel 
phia, the most learned, voluminous, laborious, 
and, erroneous of political economists, virtually 
repeated this charge, without its coarse vulgar- 
ities. In his “ Twenty-five Reasons for Sup- 
porting John C Fremont,” he would support 
him, because he was not in favor of advancing 
our manufactures by degrading our people to 
the level of the pauper laborers of Eurove. 
Firat disclaiming any partiality for Mr. Ba- 
chanan, let me state the origin of this epithet. 
Like a sensible statesman, not as the feed ad- 
vocate of the banks, he saw the evil effects of 
credit money upon our manufactures, and ad- 
vocated, at some time, in Congress, the adop- 
tion of » valae mctheys f omrrency, as 
that under which our manufactures might com- 
pete with foreign fabrics, and the price of labor 
be reduced to its natural point. 

Mr. John Davis, of Massachusetts, followed 
him with statistics, showing that the wages of 
the German laborer, to which Mr. Buchanan 
had compared that of the American, were about 
ten cents a day. Of course the cry at once was 
raised of starving the laborer, to advance the 
manufactures of the country. “ How much 
better it would be,” would Mr, Editor Greeley 
say, “simply to impoze a tariff on foréign 
goods, than thus to starve the laborer on den 
cents a day; why, that would not buy a pound 
of meat!” Ah! but would it not? Certain- 
ly, if labor cost only that. What are wages? 
The reward of labor—the laborer’s share of 
the production of the country. In distributing 
this, something is used as money, in order that 
the laborer may take his share when he pleases, 
where he pleazes, and in what commodity he 
pleases. Now it is true, that in this country 
the laborer obtains very great wages. He does 
so, because there is no great power of capital to 
rob him of his just due. He does not have 
great wages in that he gets one or two bank 
bills every day. He gets a certain show of the 
whole national income, determined and regu- 
lated by competition. This constitutes his 
wages. By the existing standard of prices— 
money—this share 7s called 80 much—one dol- 
lar or two dollars. Ifthe standard of prices be 
so altered that it be called fifiy dollars or one 
hundred, it makes his real wages no greater. 
Money serves to exchange commodities ; and, 
according to the want of it is it dear or cheap, 
just as other things are. Suppose the amount 
of money to be doubled, the prices of those 
things whose exchange the money effects are 
doubled, very nearly. Everything is called 
something else; but it is what it was before. 
Thus, by the inflation of the currency, the nom- 
inal, the money wages of labor have been in- 
creased. The laborer has not heen benefited, 
but the country may have suffered loss in its 
manufactures. So, whenever a value currency 
is urged, the laborer is befooled into the idea 
that he is to be cheated out of his earnings. 
Well may they shudder at the idea of receiving 
seventy-five cents a day, if flour is thirteen dol- 
lars per barrel. But a barrel of flour will feed 
the same number of mouths for the same length 
of time, whether its value be expressed by 
the Scripture penny or the American dollar. 
The bosom of our Pennsylvania economist 
should swell with complacency and love to the 
Continental Congress, for giving such splendid 
pay to its soldiers. Yet, unfortunately, such pic- 
tures have always two sides; and the colonel’s 
pay hardly kept his horse in oats. 

How wretched must the poor landlord, of 
scripture, have been, when, for feeding and tend- 
ing the wounded Jew, he received the miserly 
reward of the—miscalled— Good Samaritan! ” 
Yet we doubt not that he was particularly well 
pleased gt having so gocd a customer and pay- 
master; and that the twa shillings (or some- 
thing near that sum,) went as far towards the 
purchase of some fivery for his wife, or luxury 
for himself, as did the pay of the patriot land- 
lord who had one hundred dollars for a day's 
entertainment. The German laborer is not 
poorly paid because he gets only “ten cents” 
a day; nor the Eaglish, in that he has only fif- 
ty cents; nor is the American well paid be- 
cause he has one dollar anda half. But Ger- 
many diminishes very much the laborer’s share 
of the national produce, by the cost of sustain- 
ing her many useless Courts. England eats up 
half her income in feeding her idle soldiery, in 
sustaining her costly establishments, and in 

aying interest on her terrible , and, 
on ore, has not so mych, by half, to divide 
among her laborers. America is free from the 
terrible follies of the Old World; and, there- 
fore, her laborers are well paid—not because 
she has a false, deceitful, and hurtful currency, 
but in spite of this evil. Not only does the la- 
borer not gain by this fictitious increase of 
prices, but he loses by it, through the disturb- 
ance of his employment and pay. It may be 
true, that, in the fever of speculation, engen- 
dered by this credit money, employment may be 
more freely offered, (though this is not affected 
by the mere increase of money,) and wages 
may be high. But the terrible day of reckon- 
ing “ pours on him its seven-fold vial’ Noth- 
ing can compensate the laborer for the loss of 
regular employment and uniform wages; gnd 
this every workingman will feel this winter. 
Would that they might understand by what 
cause this suffering has been induced, and de- 





mand, earnestly and effectually, a sufficient 
remedy, FP. A. We 





A TOUCHING EXTRACT. 


“The room, then, was made ready; and, 
though I took some pains not to speak of the 
arrangement too suddenly to Mary, yet there 
was no need of disguise or hesitation ; for when 
at last I told her, ‘Is that all?’ said she, and 
took my hand with one of her blessed smiles, 
and vowed that she and Jemima would keep 
the room as pretty and neat as possible. ‘And 
I will cook your dinners,’ added she; ‘for you 
know you said I made the best rolly-polly pud- 
dings in the world.’ God bless her! I do think 
some women almost love poverty; but I did 
not tell Mary how poor I was, nor had she any 
idea how lawyers’, and prisons’, and doctors’ 
fees had diminished the sum of money which 
she brought me when we came to the Fleet. It 
was not, however, destined that she and her 
child should inhabit that little garret. We 
were to leave our lodgings on Monday morn- 
ing; but on Saturday evening the child was 
seized with convulsions, and all Sunday the 
mother watched and prayed for it; but it pleas- 
ed God to take the innocent infant from us, and 
on Sunday, at midnight, it lay a corpse in its 
mother’s bosom. Amen. We have other chil- 
dren, happy and well, now round about us; 
and from the father’s heart the memory of this 
little thing has almost faded; but I do believe, 
that every day of her life the mother thinks of 
the first born that was with her for so short a 
while; and many and many a time has she 
taken her daughters to the grave, in Saint 
Bride’s, where he lies buried, and wears alill at 
her neck a little, little lock of gold hair, which 
she took from the head of the infant as he lay 
smiling in his coffin. It has happened to me 
to forget the child’s birth-day, but to her never; 
and often, in the midst of common talk, comes 
something that shows she is thinking of the 
child still—some simple allusion that is to me 
inexpressibly affecting. I shall not try to de- 
scribe her grief, for such things are sacred and 
secret; and a man has no business to place 
them on paper for all the world to read. Nor 
should I have mentioned the child’s loss at all, 
but that even that loss was the means of a great 
worldly blessing to us, as my wife has often 
with tears and thanks acknowledged. While 
my wife was weeping over her child, I am 
ashamed to say I was distracted with other 
feelings besides those of grief for its loss; and 
I have often since thought what a master—nay, 
destroyer—of the affections want is, and have 
learned from experience to be thankful for 
daily bread. That acknowledgment of weak- 
ness, which we make in imploring to be relieved 
from hunger and from temptation, is surely 
wisely put in cur daily prayer. Think of it, 
you who are rich, and take heed how you turn 
a beggar away. The child lay there in its 
wicker cradle, with its sweet fixed smile in its 
face, (I think, the angels in heaven must have 
been glad to welcome that pretty innocent 
smile;) and it was only the next day, after my 
wife had gone to lie down, and I sat keeping 
watch by it, that I remembered the condition of 
its parents, and thought, I can’t tell with what 
a pang, that I had not money left to bury the 
little thing, and wept bitter tears of despair. 
Now, at last, I thought I must apply to my 
poor mother, for this was a sacred necessity ; 
and I took paper, and wrote her a letter at the 
baby’s side, and told her of our condition. But 
thank Heaven! I never sent the letter; for, as 
I went to the des< to get sealing wax, and seal 
that dismal letter, my eyes fell upon the dia- 
mond pin that I had quite forgotten, and that 
was lying in the drawer of the desk. I locked 
into the bed room—my poor wife was asleep; 
she had been watching for three nights and 
days, and hed fallen asleep from sheer fatigue ; 
and I ran ont to a pawiibroker’s with the dia- 
mond, and received seven guineas for it, and 
coming back, put the money into the landlady’s 
hand, and told her to get what was needful. 
My wife was still asleep when I came back; 
and when she woke, we persuaded her to go 
down stairs to the landlady’s parlor, and mean- 
while the necessary preparations were made, 
and the poor child consigned to its coflin.” 


——- -.—__ — 


THE FLOATING CITY. 


Everything concerning the Great Eastern 
has an interest for our readers, and we there- 
fore copy the following curious particulars ; 


The accounts received from England of the 
progress of this mammoth steamer intensely 
interest the American public. The certainty 
of her completion, and that within a short time, 
is now universally admitted, and her propor- 
tions, character, and finish, are now palpable 
to the eye. Without going into detail, which 
would be an endless task, we may form some 
idea of her by alluding merely to the generali- 
ties which belong to her design and structure. 
Her upper and lower decks may be estimated 
by the acre, and 1,500 workmen employed 
about her are out of speaking distance, and 
appear as but a handfull. The state cabins 
are as large as the parlors of a New York house 
of twenty-two feet front, and they open upon 
regular equares and streets, ag if city built. 
They will be found by numbers, lighted by a 
gas company on board the ship, be indicated 
by a directory for the use of passengers, and 
be patrolled at night bya regular police. The 
saloons into which the passengers can enter 
from the streets, for recreation or from curiosi- 
ty, will be as large as most of those found in 
our best hotels, being in fact equal in size to 
the main deck of a line-of-battle ship. 

Her population will be 400, those resident 
permanently on hoard; but 10,000 travellers 
can be accommodated at atime, should so many 
desire to make a yoyage in company; 250 tons 
of coal per day will be the fuel required to keep 
her in motion; and when the whole power of 
the combined engines is working, it is the same 
as if the ship were dragged along by 11,500 
stout horses, or 57,500 men. 

There is on board this ship, according to this 
calculation, force enough to drive all the ma- 
chinery in Manchester, to lift a column of 
200,000 gallons of water 200 feet high in a 
minute. We can hardly comprehend how her 
plans were ever arranged by ordinary common 
minds, or those accustomed only to the usual 
details of engineering. The idea of a combi- 
nation of paddle engines and screws was a bold 
one, outstripping, apparently, all the necgssi- 
ties and requirements of the cage. ‘I'ne paddle 
engines are oscillators of 74 inches diameter, 
and 14-inches stroke, working up with 15 
pounds of steam, and 11 strokes per minute, to 
the power of 3,000 horses. 

The boilers are in geta, each having about 
8,000 square feet of tube surface. Small auxili- 
ary high-pressure engines are placed near the 
large ones, like servants neay thejr master, to 
do the small work of the ship—drive the pumps, 
hoist sail, and various other little matters, to 
save the time or the number ofthe men. The 
screw engines, consisting of four cylinders of 84 
inches diameter, and four-feet stroke, work up, 
with 15 pounds pressure, and 46 strokes per 
minute, to the power of 4,400 horses, but with 
25 pounds of steam and 45 strokes per minute, 
to the power of 6,500 horses. These also have 
some mechanical attendants, in the shape of 
two auxiliary high-pressure engines, to do the 
small businegs of the acrew. 

But the most eurioua thing about her is the 
fleet of steamers and yachts she will carry on 
board, to be used in case of accidents at se 
for the safety of the passengers. Astern her pad- 
dle-boxes will hang two screw steamers, each of 
which will be one hundred feet long, sixteen feat 
beam, forty-horse power, and oae hundred aud 
twenty tons-~aimost equal to a large Albany 
sloop ! and beside this, there will be a whole fleet 
of yachts, decked, masted and rigged complete, 
ready for a regatta or @ cruige to save life, 

Her anchors, cables, masts, are all on the 

me magnificent scale, and the very ways on 
which she is to be launched are being con- 
structed as if they were to be the foundation of 
a fortress. Some anxiety ia felt by scientific 
men as to the prohable agtion of the needle on 
hoard such a mass of iron; but probably the 
plan of Dr. Scoresby will be resorted to, as well 
also as that of the astronomer royal. The first 
is to carry @ standard compass about thirty-two 
feet above the deck, and the other to place fixed 
magoets near the compass, that they may neu- 





tralize the action of the ship, and leave it free 
to obey the “directive force of the earth’s polar- 
ity. 

It would be a curious thing, however, if, when 
this great steam leviathan were afloat and ready 
to sail, it should be found that the compasses 
were not to be trusted, and that their variation 
could not be calculated. The secrets of mag 
netism and electricity are only-beginning to he 
disclosed, but our knowledge of them is in- 
creasing every day, and we have no doubt that 
not only navigators will be able to trust im- 
plicitly to the needle on board iron ships, but 
that magnetism will indicate by its force, in- 
tensity, and variation, the precise position where 
the observer is at the moment. This is an in- 
ference of our own, from facts that have recently 
come within our knowledge. 

The Great Eastern may be considered the 
masterpiece of naval architecture, and her fu- 
ture carcer is oxpected to decide some great 
questions. If successful in all respects, she 
will be imitated, and thousands will be trav 
elling about the world, as groups of families 
now do. Some seaports that have been famoug 
will fall in decline, deep water determining 
their value. Sailing vessels will become curi- 
osities ; population will tend to that happy 
country where life is most agreeable and health- 
ful, and where there is most prosperity and 
freedom. The face of the civilized globe will 
be affected by the substitution of these great 
steamers for the small craft of 3,000 tons, and 
the strength of nations will be changed, as well 
as the balance of power. Such at least are the 
theories of some very sensible persons. 





CONFERRING DOCTOR’S DEGREES. 


The prodigality of parchment indulged in by 
some of our universities about the commence- 
ment season is truly wonderful. Having it in 
their power to make Doctors of an indefinite 
number of mackind, they seem disposed to ex- 
ercise their prerogative to the utmost. Every 
trustee, of course, has a friend ; and this friend 
he deems it a special duty to have dubbed a 
D. D. or LL. D., without inquiring over-care- 
fully into his qualifications for the title. Brains 
may be below par, education at a discount ; 
but it matters not. Like charity, the Doctor’s 
diploma covers a multitude of sins. It makes 
little difference what the deficiences of the re- 
cipient may be; the mystical letters, backed up 
by a sheet of vellum, fairly engrossed in Latin, 
excuse them all. They are necessary to cap 
the climax of scholastic dignity and eaclesiasti- 
cal worth in the eyes of an ignoble crowd. 

But we know that “familiarity begets con- 
tempt ;” and the lavish rate at which doctor- 
ates have been conferred of late years is cer- 
tainly not calculated to enhance their value. 
If this state of things continues, the question 
will soon be, not “Who is a Doctor?” but 
“Who is not a Doctor?” and the untitled 
man will be the more remarkable, and there. 
fore in & measure the more honorable of the 
two. The fact is already beginning to be felt ; 
80 much so, that some of our clergy have even 
declined the proffered degree. The market has 
been glutted, ard, as a necessary consequence, 
the demand has in a measure ceased, 

Moreover, it is not alone the number of those 
who have been made Doctors, but in many cases 
their manifest unfitness, that has brought the 
degree into disrepute. It was recently stated 
in the Congregationalist that a letter had been 
received from a gentleman created Doctor of 
Divinity this summer, which abounded in errors 
of spelling, grammar, and punctuation. Such 
cases are not rare; —— when there is no 
such gross ignoranc& of the rudimentary 
branches, there is too wi @ lack of that high 
learning which distinguishes a_man above his 
fellows. If the title of Décror means anything. 
it means learned man, and should be bestowed 
only where there is learning to justify it. 

It behooves our Colleges and Universities to 
see to this, and, in conferring their honors, use 

more discrimination than they have done du- 
ring the past three or four years. A degree is 
very properly bestowed upon such as are really 
eminent for legal learning, scholarship, or the- 
ological acumen. Ii is a token that the world 
appreciates their labors, and respects assiduity 
and talent. But the moment that such honors 
become insignificant, by reason of their com- 
monress, or, being conferred through personal 
feelings, cease to be the rewards of special 
merit, they are a mere nullity, and might better 
be entirely abrogated. 

It is the duty of every Trustee utterly to ig- 
nore friendship aud favor in this matter, and to 
be governed exclusively by high and honorable 
motives. No matter how popular a man may 
be, no matter how prominent a position he may 
occupy, no matter how much he may have done 
for this denomination or that institution, he 
should not, for any such reasons, be dignified 
with an honorary degree. Proficiency in law, 
theology, science, language, or general learning, 
should be a sine gua non, @ condition insisted 
upon with no variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing, 

The ease with which our honorary degrees 
are obtained, and the curious results to which 
their promiscuous bestowal leads, brings to 
our minds a good story, which may be profitable 
as well as entertaining. 

Some years ago, the University of St. An- 
drews, one of the most famous in Scotland, hav- 
lag rather a lean treasury, determined to re- 
plenish it by a new branch of commerce, and 
announced that it would sell its Doctors’ De- 
grees at £20 apiece. Many took advan age of 
this liberal offer; and among the rest, a cer- 
tain minister, who thought his services would 
be more acceptable to his flock, were he pos. 
sessed of a handle to his name, put the required 
sum in his purse, and went up to St. Andrews 
to purchase the coveted honor. 

A man servant accompanied him, and was 
present when his master, having previously 
footed the bill, was formally presented with the 
official parchment. : 

Qa his return home, the new Doctor sent for 
his servant, and addressed him as follows: 
“Noo, Sandy, ye’ll aye be sure to ca’ me the 
Doctor; and gin onybody epiers at ye about 
me, yell be sure to say, The Doctor’s in his 
study, or the Doctor's engages, er the Doctor 
will see ye in a crack, as the case may be.’’ 
“That a’ depends,” replied Sandy, “on 
wuether ye ca’ me the Doctor, too.” The rev- 
erened Doctor stared. ‘Aye, its just so,” con- 
tinued the other, “for when I foond it cost sae 
little, } e’en got a diploma mysel. Sae ye’ll 
just be good enough to say, ‘ Doctor, put on 
some coals ; or, Doctor, bring me the whiskey.’ 
And gin onybady spiers at ye about me, ye’ll 
aye be sure to eay, The Doctor’s in the pantry, 
or the Doctor’s in the stable, or the Doctor’s 
digging potatoes, as the case may be.”—Amer- 
ican Educator. 





Payine To.tt.— The principal avenue of 
our city,” writes a learned friend in Detroit, 
“bas w toll-gate just by the E!mwood Cemetery 
road. As the cemetery had been laid out some 
time previous to the construction of the plank 
road, it was made one of the conditions of the 
company's charter, that all funeral processions 
should go back aud forth free. One day, as 
Dr. Price, a celebrated physician, stopped to 
pay his toll, he remarked to the gate-keeper— 
“Considering the benevolent character of 
our profession, I think you ought to let us pags 
free of charge.” 
“No, no, Doctor,” the keapew readily replied, 
“we couldn’t afford that. You send too many 
deqa@ keads through here as it is.” 
The Doctor paid his toll, and never asked 
any favor after that, 


_—_ 


Dr. Livinestonz on Arrica.—The Africans 
look upon us white rome as only another tribe 
of men; and when I attempt to tell what their 
numbers may be, they put me the question— 
“ Are they as many as a cloud of locusts? ” 
If I say yes, they ask further, whether, if each 
of the white people were to take a locust into 
his hand, they would finish the whole cloud? 
O course I say I think they would, 

Then they will add— acetieg! 

“Your Queen must be very rich, indeed, when 
she has so many people.” 





e. 
“Oh, yes,” I reply, “she is exceedingly rich.” 





And I am asked— 








“ Has she many cows?” 

A question I really could never answer; and 
when I mention the fact that I have never seen 
the Queen, they say— 

“ What sort of people must you be, never to 
have seen your chief?” 

A great many other questions show the same 
kind of ignorance respecting us. Many Euro- 
pean gentlemen have gone to that country to 
hunt; but, as the Africans have no idea of 
sport, they wonder to see gentlemen working 
so hard for a little dry antelope meat, and they 
put the question to me— 

“ Have your friends no meat at home?” 

Not wishing my friends to appear in such a 
light, I say— 


of their lives, if they liked;” but they reply to 
me— 

“ Ah, you know better.” [Laughter.] 

When English people think about Africa, 
they imagine that all the Africans are like the 
specimens we have in front of the tobacconiste’ 
shops. This isnot the case at all. That is the 
real negro type that is only to be found in the 
lowest part of the population. The people 
generally are not altogether black. Many of 
them are olive color, or of the color of coffee 
and milk, and usually the higher grades of 
society are of this lighter color. I imagine that 
the type we eee on the ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments is more near the type of the central 
population than the tobacco-shop variety. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON FEMALE 
FASHIONS, 

Tke question of the present fashion of 
women’s dress.is discussed by the Westminster 
Review in a pithy article of the October number. 
Most of the statements of the writer will suit 
the meridian of Washington as well a3 of Lon- 
don. He is especially savage on 

THE BONNET OF 1857. 

lancing at the fashions for 185 

we see? On the head is a pre Ry ete 
pose of which it would be difficalt to discover 
by reason; a etructure of silk or straw, adorn- 
ed with flowers, ribbon, and lace, crowded on 
the angle of the jaws and the nape of the neck, 
and with its fore part just reaching the crown 
of the head, We have Mr. Spurgeon’s author- 
ity for the effect to the eye of the spectator in 
front. Being advised to preach against the 
prevailing folly in head-gear, he paused as he 
stood upon the platform, looked around him 

and said; ‘I have been requested to sobube 
the bonnets of the day, but, unon my word, I 
do not see any.’ This is the bonnet of 1857, 
pinned to the head in some troublesome way, 
leaving the face exposed in a manner which 
one need not be a Turkish parent to disapprove, 
and causing the hair to be powdered with dust, 
and the head and face to be alternately heated 
and chilled by sun and wind, so that the physi- 
cians are easily believed, when they declare 
that cases of eye-disease, of tooihache, and 
neuralgic pains of the head and face, are be- 
yond all precedent in their practice. For many 
months past, English women, and the ladies of 
America, where the extremes cf heat and cold 
are greater than with us, have been subjecting 
themselves to the inconveniences of going out 
bareheaded, with the added annoyance of an 
apparatus which heats and worries the back of 
the neck, The broad-brimmed hats are a piece 
of good sense in the midst of a mass of folly. 
Punch, and other satiriste, may quiz the hat as 
@ device for looking young; but the ridicule 
touches only the elderly wearers, and leaves the 
hat unimpeached. 

Some quizzical specimens, plumed and berib- 
boned, and so turned up and twisted about as to 
serve no more useful purposes than the prevail- 
ing bonnet, may be seen here and there; but 
the simple original hat, with a brim which 
shades the eyes, and a crown which protects 
the head, ia worthy of all approbation, while it 
is exceedingly becoming to young wearers. Ag 
to older people—if they sensibly decline wear- 
ing the bonnet which expcses their gray hair 
to the very crown, and feel that the hat is too 
jaunty—why do they not recur to the indigen- 
cus, serviceable, becomixg, unobjectionable 
English straw bonnet of all times? Not the 
fancy chip, or the open shell work of straw, 
filled. up with silk, but the vertitable straw fabric 
(Tuscan or Dunstable, at pleasure) which will 
outlast ali changes of fashion in a climate like 
ours. There is no occasion to wear it ina 
coal-scuttle fashion, like holy district visiters, 
so that a pious woman is always to be looked 
for at the end of a long bonnet; nor do the 
milliners insist on all ladies going bareheaded. 
The straw bonnet admits of all reasonable moat- 
fications ; and that of five yeara ago, enclosing 
the face modestly, and covering the head com- 
fortably, gratified good taste then, while it satis- 
fies sound reason now, Instead of it, we daily 
see old ladies in one of two extremes—either 
their lank jaws are exposed by the dark strings 
of a slouching hat, or their wrinkled faces and 
gray hair sare encompassed with blonde and 
artificial flowers, ag the trimming of the little 
excrescence called a bonnet in our day. One 
would think that no woman could fail to per- 
ceive that wreaths and garlands are a youthful 
adornment, and that no one should wear arti- 
ficial flowers who could not fittingly dress her 
hair with nataral ones; yet we see dowagere 
with roses and foliage clustering around their 
cheeks at every turn. 

He is milder on 
THE MANTLE. 

The mantle is perhaps the best idea among 
the fashions of the Gay, and now and then we 
see one worn by a sensible woman, which fal- 
fils all reasonable conditions; but the majori- 
ty of them are so made as to partake of all the 
disadvantages of the existing gown. t used 
to be thought, and it will be thonght again, 
that everything in the cloak way loses its char- 
acter, and therefore its tastefulness, by being 
fitted to the figure. A modern mantle, which 
is confined at the waist, and has sleeves insert- 
ed jn a tight armhole, is certainly not a verita- 
ble mantle, whatever else it may be; and when 
we see it, as in this summer of 1857, cut down 
to a mere band around the chest, extending no 
higher than the point of the shoulder, and turn- 
ing into a sleeved jacket below, we have no 
more to say as @ respectable member of the 
mantle tribe. But to respectability in the eyes 
of taste, it usually forfeits all pretension by ita 
parade of ornamentation. Its fringes, and bu- 
gles, and braids, and gimps, and laces, and but- 
tons—ite frillings, and quillings, and puffings, 
aud edgings, and glashings, are too meretri- 
cious for any garment of the cleak order, or for 

ermanent fashion, though this article is per- 
ete the least objectionable of the whole snit 
now favored by the fashionable caprice of the 
day. 
But he grows frantic at the extravagance 
and ugliness of 

THE MODERN GOWN. 

The madness runs riot in the gown, (to use 
the old fashioned word, which is more dis- 
tinctive than the techuieal use of the term 
“dress.”’) The consciousness of the whole 
public enablea us to be brief on this head. 
When we enter on the topic of the gowns of 
185%, every reader’s “ prophetic soul” warns 
him what animadversion to expect on tight 
waists, bare shoulders and arms, cumbrous and 
encroaching skirts, and an apparatus for their 
management, which is in every way objection- 
able. 
The costliness; the clumsiness, the ugliness, 
the affectation, the stiffaess, the noisiness, the 
complete reversal of the objects and attributes 
of dress in the “ dress,” evening and eater 
of the present fashion, seems to. be generally 
admitted ; therefore, we shall not insist on them 
at any length. The plain facts of the cass are 
these: The gown of 1857 is made of the most 
expensive materials obtainable. Ladies who 
used to dress handsomely on thirty pounds a 
year, now find that sum insufficient “3 their 
gowns alone; and middle-class young adies, 
who have hitherto been satisfied with twenty 
pounds @ year, are now driven to their wits 
end to keep up with the mode at all; and they 
have recourse to cheap showy silks that will not 
last, or light gauze materials reqairing & style 
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of petticoat which makes the dress a costly one 
after all. Maid servants, who have before de- 
posited something in savings banks every quar- 
ter, now f-#l morally compelled to buy twice as 
many yards as formerly for their gowns. “ It 
is bat ninepence a yard,” the mistress says, 
when 8 gown is a print; but the gowns are not 
all prints; and if all require eight or ten 
breadihs in the skirt, the difference at the end 
of the year, to a girl whose wages are ten or 
twelve pounds, is not small. Even the cheap 
print gowns require so much making, and are 
82 troublesome to wash and iron, that the cus- 
tom is a tyrannous one on whom it weighs 
least. As for the most numerous order of its 
victims—that of middle-class ladies—this year, 
1857, will be a mortifying or disastrous one in 
the family history of too many households, The 
cost of dreas has become so disproportionate to 
other items of expenditure as to create serious 
difficulty in the homes of men of business, who 
haves hitherto been able to provide their wives 
and daughters with whatever was needful to a 
moderate competency. The rich silks of the 
day, under their various names, of which every 
lady now thinks one at least absolutely neces- 
sary, cannot be had for a wife and daughters, 
with the prodigious trimmings which are 
equally indispensable, under a less sum than 
would maintain a country clergyman, or half- 
pay officer and his family. The paraphernalia 
of ribbons, laces, fringes, and flowers, is more 
expensive than the entire gown of ten years 
ago. 

it is not our purpose, as we have notified, to 
go into the serious, moral consideration of the 
case, or we might disclose a decline of reapect- 
ability in this class, as well as in ranks above 
aud below, which would make other hearts as 
heavy as our own. Qur readers can imagine, 
if they do not know, the process of decadence; 
exhausted credit, debt, secret gambling, in one 
shape or another, and even theft, in the form of 
a great spread of shop-lifting and the purchase 
of stolen goods. Of these things we might say 
much; but our theme is the bad taste of the 
fashion. The middle-class man, then, finds his 
house and garden too small. The dinner-table 
will not accommodate the old number; and if 
a leaf is inserted, the waiting maid hardly 
get round—a process the more difficult, from 
the number of breadths in Aer skirt, and the 
ex‘eut of stiff cord in her petticoat. The most 
delicate flowers in the garden are cut off by 
the ladies’ heme as they walk the path, and the 
little green-house is no place for such tragedy 
queens; they cannot move without knocking 
down half a dozen pots. If the children are 
young, the parent does not commit more than 
one at a time to the charge of the nursemaid, 
for a neghbor’s child was actually swept into 
the water from a bridge by a stiff skirt which 
went flaunting by, the wearer being uncon- 
scious of the mischief. If he walks with his 
wife, he has to be on his guard all the time. If 
the wind blows, he is fettered by her superfluity 
of garments; and if it rains, no umbrella can 
cover them both. If the weather is settled fine, 
the lady’s train raises a cloud of dust, and 
sweeps the path of all loose filth as they go. If 
they enter the parks, the steel rim of her petti- 
coat cuts his leg as they squeeze through the 
narrow gate; and if they try the high road, 
there is too much probability that the whole 
apparatus may become inverted by a sudden 
gust catching the balloon. Umbrellas get turn- 
ed wrong side out; and the existing skirt is 
much more easy to invert. 

If it is to be a drive, and not a walk, the 
good man runs the risk of being dismiseed, as a 
haughty actress dismissed an old friend. With 
a vehement prohibitive gesture she drove him 
back from the carriage-step, with—“ Pardon 
me, I and my dress occupy the carriage.” The. 
same women who in their youth marvelled az 
the slavery to fashion which induced their 
| oe eran to kneel in the carriage for a 

rive of many miles, to‘ save their lofty head- 
dresses, now banish husband or father to the 
box, cr compel them to walk, to make room for 
the accommodation of flounces or steel springs. 
Sunday is changed. The children cannot go 
to church, because mamma leaves no room for 


of the congregation, while his lady is effecting 
the difficult enterprise of entering her pew. 
Are the ladies aware that the dullness of church 
is relieved to bachelor gentlemen by the amuse- 
ment of watching, and afterward discussing, 
the comparative skill of the ladies in passing 
their pew doors? We are concerned to fine } 
that a new method of getting up Prayer Books 
and Bibles for church use enables the ladies to 
find their own amusement, while apparently en- 


geged in worship. It seems to be really the | York and Boston banks should longer postpone 
t, that the ladies’ Prayer Books have a swall | ;, 


mirror bound up with the cover—probably 
about the same size as that in the hat-crowns 
of dandies—which they consult while devoutly 
covering faces on entering their pews. 


He becomes pensive, and almost lachrymoge, 

in the contemplation of 
THE IRON AGE OF FASHION, 

We would fain think that our countrywomen 
may attain in time that true self-respect which 
will destroy the last degree of resemblance be- 
tween them and the aboriginal savages—a 
resemblance which they themselves at present 
perpetuate. We need not point out the analo- 
gies between savage and fasionable decora- 
tions; they are cbvious and mortifying enough, 
from the duchess who makes holes in her ears, 
as the Fejee woman makes a hole in her nose, 
to hang jewels by, to the maid servant who this 
summer has had an ertire clothes-line hem- 
med into her petticoat, thereby likening herself 
to the squaw who winds herself about with a 


is growing easier, and funds are beginning to 
be invested largely in stocks. Breadstuffs and 
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tions of the age, and commends its “skilful 
and effective method,” ard its “genial and ex- 
cellent spirit.” 
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pas Again we call upon our subscribers to 
look out for their bills, and, when they receive 
them, respond forthwith. 





pey- Whenever agents desire lists of sub- 
scribers, they will please inform us. 





gas- We have received letters from several 
persons who have not hitherto acted as agents, 
volunteering their services. This is consider- 
ate. They understand the natural effect of 
hard times on newspapers. 





GOVERNOR WISE AND THE SENATORIAL 
QUESTION. 


Governor Wise, of Virginia, has writter a 
long, declamatory letter, defining his position in 
relation to Kansas, Mr. Hunter, the question 
of United States Senator in Virginia, the Ad- 
ministration and the Southern Extremists. 
He might have said all all that was desirable 
in half a column instead of three solid columns, 
but his flux of words is fearful. 

The Governor says that Black Republican- 
ism is the offspring of English and Canadian 
inflaence, and that had it succeeded in the last 
Presidential contest; he would have taken 
arms against it. “It is well known,” he says, 
“and proudly admitted, that had that flag been 
hoisted over the Capitol of the United States 
under the open proclamations of the election, I, 
for one, would have waited for no other ‘ overt 
act’ of aggression or oppression; but I was, 
therefore, the more anxious to secure a Demo- 
cratic triumph, to prevent revolution, and to 
preserve the Union. This separated me from 
extremists South. 

“T doubt whether they would all have follow- 
ed me in the lengths I would have gone had 
cause for revolution been given.” 

Our only regret is, that his valor was not 
subjected to the test. God helping us, we will 
give him an opportunity for playing the rebel 
in 1860. 

As to Mr. Hunter, he makes no issue with 

him, nor will he permit his name to be used for 
the Senate in opposition tohim. Gov. Walker, 
he is inclined to trust—some things in his 
speeches need interpretation, but he is against 
any rash judgment. As to the Constitution of 
Kansas, it ought to be submitted first to the 
People; bat should it be sent first to Congress, 
and be Republican in form, let it be adopted. 
A much better policy, however, would be, to 
sulimit the Constitution first of all to a vote of 
the People. As to the Administration, it has 
his, warm and strenuous support—he sees noth- 
ing in its course go far to blame. 
The letter is designed to harmonize the Vir- 
ginia Democracy, and may be considered an in- 
timation that the Governor and his friends are 
not yet prepared to carry their support of Gov. 
Walker so far as to provoke an open rupture 
with Mr. Hunter. 


THE MAIN QUESTION. 


The monetary panic has subsided. The 
“hard times” will not continue long enough to 
enable the antiquated Whigs and Democrats to 
revive old issues. The Bank statements of 
New York city for the week ending the 14th 
‘showed an average amount of specie of near 
twenty millions, and a circulation of only six 
and a quarter millions—the largest quantity ot 
gold and silver on hand since August, 1853. 
Every foreigaarrival adds to the amount. The 


New Orleans banks resumed specie payments submit 
on the 17th. We do not see why the New People. 


esumption. The nfoney market in those cities 


provisions are arriving from the West, to liqui- 
date debts due Eastern creditors; and mills 
and manufactories, temporarily suspended, are 
resuming operations. A leading cotton manu- 
facturer says that there is not a three months’ 
supply of cotton goods in the country. The 
probability is, that before the session of Con. 
gress, the various industrial enterprises of the 
country, suspended under & temporary panic 
or pressure, will be again in operation, or in 
fall preparation. The “Hunger Meetings” in 
New York have had their day, and are now re- 
garded with contempt. They were composed 
in part of really needy men, chiefly, of dema. 
gogues and rowdies. Stirred up by political 
tricksters, at one time they threatened to 


the financial devices of the old Whigs; but it 
will confine itself to words. Watch and ob- 
serve what will be done in the four States, 
Massachasetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania—the Legislature of one controlled by 
Republicans, that of another by Democrats and 
Know Nothings, those of the other two by 
Democrats. See what will be their action in 
relation to the Banking system—what Party 
will provide the more potent safeguards for the 
People against its abuses. We do not suppose 
auy of them will take its stand for a gold and 
silver currency—the People are not yet up to 
that point—but, we should like three months 
hence to compare the action of the Republican 
Legislature of Massachusetts with that of the 
Democratic Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

Mean time, the main question for the People 
and their Representatives to settle is, Shall the 
Federal Government continue to be prostituted 
to the aggrandizement and perpetuation of Sla- 


very? 
POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY—THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION—THE KANSAS CONSTITUTION. 


Sunday, November 8th, the Convention pre- 
tending to form a State Constitution for the 
People of Kansas brought its work to a close, 
and adjourned sine die, The general result, 
embodied in the form of a schedule, may be 
found on the 4th page of the Era. 

The Convention was called by a Pro-Slavery 
Legislature, whose authority has never been 
acknowledged by a majority of the citizens 
of Kansas; and the act making provision for 
it was so unjust, so clearly intended and so 
well calculated to exclude the Free State men 
from a fair participation in the Convention, that 
they refused to take part in the election of del- 
egates. The aggregate number of voters was 
scarcely more than fifteen hundred, or about 
one-eighth of the number entitled to vote in the 
Territory ; and the delegates chosen, with one 
or two exceptions, were Pro-Slavery men, near- 
ly all, natives of the Slaveholding States. 

The Convention, having met and organized, 
adjourned over until after the period for hold- 
ing the election for a Delegate to Congress and 
for members of thenew Legislature. In this elec- 
tion, although regulated entirely by the acts of 
the Pro-Slavery Legislature, the Free State 
men took part, and unexpectedly achieved a 
signal triumph, choosing the Delegate to Con- 
gress and a decided majority of the Legislature. 
An attempt to defeat them, by returning nearly 
three thousand spurious votes in favor of the 
Pro-Slavery candidates, was detected by Gov. 
Walker and Secretary Stanton, who rejected 
the returns as fraudulent, and presented such 
evidence of the fact, that not even the Pro-Sla- 
very Party, in Kansas or out of it, has ventured 
to asaail it. The total vote for Parrott, Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress, was nearly 9,000; 
his opponent, Ransom, National Democrat, re- 
ceived 3,824 votes, including 500 from Leaven- 
worth, notoriously false. The Republican Party 
was demonstrated by this vote to be three 
times more numerous than the Natfonal Demo- 
cratic, which, although chiefly Pro-Slavery, still 
embraces some members in favor of making 
Kansas a free State. But the most important 
fact established is, that while the Free State 
voters of Kansas number 9,000, the Convention 
chosen to form a State Constitution represents 
only 1,500 voters! 

Had its members been influenced by any 
sense of fair dealing, any regard for Democratic 
Principle, any self-respect, or even by common 
sense and common decency, they would have 
proceeded in their work with a direct reference 
to the state of things revealed by this popular 
vote, formed a Constitution as unexceptionable 
as possible in its general provisions, framed a 
separate article in relation to Slavery, and then 
ted both to the judgment of the whole 
Instead of this, having ascertained be- 
yond all doubt that they represented but one- 
eighth of the People of Kansas, they directed 
all their efforts to the perpetual exclusion of 
the seven-eighths from the possession of politi- 
cal power. A majority at first decided to form 
a Pro-Slavery Constitution, and send it to Con- 
gress, without any previous submission to a 
popular vote: the minority, less indiscreet, but 
equally unprincipled and more insidious, de- 
sired to give the People an opportunity to vote 
on 4 separate article in regard to Slavery. At 
last, a kind of omnibus schedule was agreed 
upon, by which provision was made for the per- 
petuation of the slavery of the few slaves now 
in Kansas, for the continuance of all the atro- 
cious laws passed by the Pro-Slavery Legisla- 
ture, for the postponement of any amendment 
of the Constitution till the year 1864, and for 
the submission of but a single question to the 
People—“ the Constitution with Slavery,” or, 





hundred yardsof wampum. We would rather plague their authors; the oftener they paraded | “the Constitution without Slavery ”—so that, 


refer our counirywomen to the more refined 
works cf nature than to the silly and conceited 
savage. Throughout the range of animated 
nature, the splendor of ornamentation is as- 


signed to the male, while a quiet grace is the | the real extent of destitution, and measures | voted for, 


their grievances, the more they betrayed their 
real crigin and character. Committees have 
been appointed in all the wards, to examine into 


no matter how the decision might be as to the 
article establishing Slavery, the Constitution, 
with all its crudities and enormities, must be 
any way. No opportunity is given to 


appropriate charm of the female. Throughout | wij] undoubtedly be taken to find work for those | vote against it—a vote given at all is given 


the universe of birds and insects it is 80; an 
among the superior animals the same order 
is very marked. It would be well for women 
if they could perceive the wisdom of conformity 
to that order in their own case; for it is incon- 
teatable that the grace which they lose in ma- 
king dress more than an adjanct cannot be 
compensated for by anything in the dress itself, 
Let them try for themselves in regard to the 
most graceful creatures of other races. _ Wrap 
ap an Arabian horse in the gayest trappiugs of 
the old hobby-horse and what is the effect? 
Devise a drees for the deer which shall tram- 
mel their limbs, and where is their charm, be 
their caparison never so splendid? Is the 
hooded falcon more beautiful, with its pert 
feather on its crowr, than when it can use its 
brilliant eyes at will? 

Imagine for a moment the absurdity of sub- 
jecting any other creatures, as our women sub- 
ject themselves, to the rage of the day. We 
call ours an iron age. We have our iron rail- 
ways and ships, cur palaces framed in iron, and 
our iron staircases, and even houses, as security 
from fire; our iron cables and telegraph wires, 
patting a girdle round the earth; and we can- 
not stop here, but frame and case the female 
form in iron, es the currier would defend his 
besieged town with an apparatus of leather. 
The stays had steel stiffenings before ; and now 
the head-dress can be kept on only by a profuse 
employment of long pins. 


each blossom and leaf is supported on a wire. 
And go is each prominence and movement of 
the prodigious skirts; for our ladies are actu- 
ally caged in steel, and merely cover their cage 
with gorgeovs silks, which are no more really 
clothirg than the brougham in which they ride. 
It is a mournful climax with which nature caps 
the absurdity. When the tender creatures are 
worn out with the weary toil and folly of their 
unnatural mode of life, and their pale blood and 
lax fibre must be restored, the iron must be 
taken as medicine—the steel goes into the 
stomach. Place the most bewitching of animal 
creatiofi under cimilar conditions of artificiality, 
and what will become of their grace and 
charm ? 


Everywhere else than in the haman case, the 
value and beauty of objects reside in them- 
selves, and not in their accessories; and so it 
should be with the human object, whose ac- 
cessories should always be too subordinate for 
distinct notice. This is what Doctor Johnson 
meant when be said that those persons are best 
dressed, of whose dress no account could after- 
wards be given. This is what Beau Brummel 
meant when he said that a man whose dress 

ou. notice in the street is a ill-dressed man. 

his is what our countrywomen will perceive 
to be true, when their minds are duly brought 


The boquet has a 
metallic foundation, like everything else, and 


who need and honestly desire it. 

On the whole, there will be little left for wise 
discourses in Congress, Members who have 
been preparing themselves to improve the 
crisis for the enforcement of speculative dog- 
mas, and constructing elaborate plans of relief, 
will have to reconsider their efforts. It will be 
hardly worth while to shoot the bush after the 
game has flown. The country, having recover. 
ed from a terrible reverse, without the aid of a 
United States Bank, or a Protective Tariff, our 
neighbors of the Intelligencer must admit that 
there is not much prospect of the revival of the 
old Whig party. Since the patient has got 
well without the Doctor, we can dispense now 
with his prescriptions, and trust to the natural 
force of his constitution. Even the vague 
generalizations, concerning excessive credit, pa. 
per money expansion, extravagance, and hard 
money, which we are prepared by Rumor to ex- 
pect in the President’s message, will be some- 
what after date. 

The people already understand the matter 
pretty clearly by experience. They have lived 
or borrowed beyond their means, and buried 
too much capital in wild lands, and paid too 
high interest-—and the Banks have mightily 
helped them in their imprudence. They do 
not need Presidential harangues on these topics. 
Bat, if the President has any definite plan of 
action to propose for guarding against such 
mischiefs in future, let him be specific. If he 
believes all banks of issue chartered by the 
States to be unconstitutional, let him say so, and 
boldly recommend the appropriate remedy. If 
ho is in favor of a hard money currency exclu- 
sively, let him say 20, and recommend a plan 
for establishing such a currency. We do not 
expect to see any definite positions of this kind 
taken in his message. Certainly his Party has 
never come up to them, nor does it now em- 
brace them. As a Party, it has sustained the 
paper-money system, and it is not now prepared 
to abandon it. It is always ready to raise a 
clamor against banks and protection, but never 
ready, when it has the power, to establish Free 
Trade and Hard Money. Those who anticipate 
any decided policy on these subjects, from its 
action in the coming Congress, will be disap- 
pointed. Gladly would it initiate debates, cal. 
culated to divert public attention from the infa. 





to bear on a subject to which a most unneces- 
sary amount of time is at present devoted, with- 
out any creditable result. 


The writer winds up his ungallant protest by bates in which it might win by cheap ceclama- 
quoting entire the poem of cur satirical coun- | tion the credit of being the only true Economi. 
tryman, of “ Nothing to Wear,’ in which he | cal Party of the country, and provoke the Re- 


amid the abomina-' publicans to assume all the extravagances of 


some little consolation 


mous conduct of its friends in Kansas, and from 
the policy generally of the Slave Power—de- 


Sor the Constitution. 
“ There is no honest submission of the new 
Constitution to the action of the People,” says 
the Press of Philadelphia, edited by Mr. For- 
ney, who has given superabundant evidence of 
his loyalty to the South: “It is provided that 
they may vote for the ‘Constitution with Sla- 
very,’ or for the ‘Constitution without Slavery ;’ 
but they cannot vote against the Constitution, 
no matter how much they may be opposed to 
its provisions.” 
But, this is not the worst. The Free State 
men might, after all, finding the contemptible 
thing to be sanctioned by the Administration 
and sustained by the National Democratic 
Party, conclude to vote for the Constitution, 
without Slavery, trusting that the necessity of 
the case would exclude the implication of ap- 
probation on their part, and resolving, the mo- 
ment they could obtain power, to redress an in- 
famous wrong inflicted by a flagrant usurpa- 
tior. 
This policy must be effectually guarded 
asgainst—measures must be taken to insure a 
vote for the Constitution with Slavery, and a 
vote too for Pro-Slavery State officers and State 
Legislature appointed to be held under it. Al- 
low a full and fair expression of the popular 
will; let the honest votes be honestly received, 
honestly counted, honestly returned, and honestly 
proclaimed, and €ven this miserable trick of 
forcing a vote for the Constitution in any case, 
might fail to perpetuate power in the hands of 
thia detestable faction. Accordingly, it is di- 
rected that the vote on the Constitution be 
taken on the 21st of December ensuing—and 
that, on the lst of January, an election be held 
for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Represent- 
atives of the Legislature, and other officers, 
elective under the Constitution. The President 
of the Couvention is to have the entire control 
of both elections. He is to proclaim the times, 
and, in the case of the vote on the Constitution, 
appoint three Commissioners in each county, 
who are to appoint three judges at the several 
election precincts, who are to appoint the re- 
quisite number of clerks to keep the poll-books. 
Of the two poll-books, one is to be retained by 
the judges; the other to be returned to the 
President, who with two or more members of 
the Convention shall examine them, declare the 
number of votes given for the Constitution with 
Slavery, and for the Constitution without Sla- 
very, and which is the majority, and shall then 
forward the Constitution to Congress. 

In reference to the election of State officers, 





&c., the President shall issue writs to three 





houscholders in each county, requiring them to 
cause on election to be held on the first Mon- 
day and day fellowing of January, to be con- 
ducted in accordance with the arrangements of 
the present Territoria! law; and the retarns 
are to be made to the President, who is to re- 
ceive, examine, count the votes, and declare 
who are elected. Everything is placed in the 
hands of the President of the Convention, 
whose power is irresponsible, and from whose 
decision no appeal can be taken. Not the 
slightest safeguard against fraud is provided. 
The clerks, the judges, the commissioners, the 
President, are of one faction—a faction which 
numbers but one-eighth of the voters of the 
Territory, which acquired power through fraud, 
has maintained it by fraud, attempted to con- 
tinue it by fraud in the late Territorial election, 
and now seeks to perpetuate it by fraudulently 
denying to the People the right to vote for or 
against the Constitution. Can they expect to 
be trusted by the Free State men? What 
guarantee have we that McGee, Oxford, and 
Leavenworth, will not again return thousands 
of spurious voters? This faction and its friends 
in the South, having denounced Walker for not 
receiving the fraudulent votes from McGee and 
Oxford, have fally advertised us what is to be 
the action of Mr. President Calhoun in similar 
cases. There is nothing in their character, in 
their principles, in their acta, to authorize, but 
everything to repel, the supposition that the Peo- 
ple of Kansas can secure a fair and full expres- 
sion of their opinions at any election thus con- 
trolled. 

Letter-writers in Kansas say that the dishon- 
est and cunning policy of the Convention has 
taken the Free State men by surprise, and they 
are perplexed as to the proper course to be 
pursued. Some talk of revolution; some pro- 
pose an extra session of the Legislature ; some 
regard the whole thing with utter contempt, 
and seem willing to leave it to the decision of 
Congress. Report says that Governor Walker 
is the real author of the mischief—that after 
all his professions, calculated to beget confi- 
dence in the Free State men, he it was who 
contrived the trick for forcing a vote for the 
Constitution in any event—that he is now on 
his way to Washington, not to 1e‘urn, and that 
Secretary Stanton, who will act as Governor 
pro tem., has sent in his resignation to the 
President, to take effect on the 3lat December. 
If this be so, the Governor will not respond to 
the demand for an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

The Washington Union hails the action of 
the Convention as perfectly just, honorable, and 
peace-making, and predicts a speedy end of the 
Kansas troubles. The New York Herald, 
which understands Northern sentiment some- 
what better, sneers at the Union for its short- 
sightedness, and predicts that the trick of the 
Convention, so far from putting an end to the 
trouble, will complicate it, and revive fearful 
agitation. Letter-writers in Washington send 
out various reports of the policy of the Admin- 
istration. Some say it is entirely satisfied with 
the course of the Convention, and will sustain 
it—some, that it is rather embarrassed by it, 
and will leave the whole question to the decis- 
ion of Congress. 

As to the course of the Kansas Free State 
men, opinions differ. The New York Herald and 
some other papers of that class are under the im- 
pression that they will refuse to have anything 
to do either with the vote on the Constitution, 
or that for State officers. The National Intel- 
ligencer, which severely condemns the Conven- 
tion, ventuers on no practical suggestion. The 
Press, of Philadelphia, (Mr. Forney’s paper,) 
hopes that no Pennsylvania member of Con. 
gress_will give his yate for the Constitution 
when it shall come before that body. The New 
York Times, which supported Fremont, but 
whose position now is rather indefinite, advises 
the Free State men to vote for the Constitution 
without Slavery. 

A letter from a prominent Free State man in 
Kansas, dated November 8th, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, printed in the New York 
Tribune: 

“The ‘Constitution without Slavery’ is a 
Pro-Slavery Constitution, and we have no vote 
against it. I do not know what will be done, 
but think we shall not vote at all upon it till 
the Territorial Legislature meet, and provide 
for submitting it with the Topeka Constitution 
to a fair vote of the people. We can do noth- 
ing by voting before. The President of their 
Convention, J. Calhoun, a very ultra man, ap- 
points the judges of election, and counts the 
votes, and he censured Governor Walker for re- 
jecting the Oxford and McGee frauds. Should 
the above course be pursued, we trust our friends 
in Congress will keep off the vote on the Le- 
compton Constitution till we have had our vote 
upon it. 

“They have a State election about the Ist of 
January, and under tke auspices of the same 
President. If they succeed with this Constitu- 
tion, they will retain the Government in the 
hands of a minority so long as they please, un- 
less there should be a revolution.” 

The Tribune, commenting on this, suggests 
that the better course for the Free State party 
is, under the circumstances, “to organize, can- 
vass, and prepare to poll their full yote on the 
21st of December, voting ballots endorsed just 
as those of the usurpers are, but bearing on the 
inside the words, ‘ For the Topeka Constitu- 
tion, and No Slavery at all.’ These votes, he- 
ing folded, the swindlers cannot reject, though 
they will probably refuse to count them. Very 
well: Let measures be taken in advance for 
sending up from each poll asworn statement of 
the number who voted this ballot, and let Mar- 
cus J. Parrott, the Delegate elect to Congress, 
submit these returns, with the Constitution to 
which they refer, to Congress. If Congress secs 
fit to reject the Constitution which a large ma- 
jority of the People will have ratified, and ac- 
cept instead one which they have indignantly 
rejected, be the consequences on the heads of 
those who perpetrate the flagrant injustice! ”’ 

We cannot exactly concur in any of these 
propositions. The entire action of the Conven- 
tion is so base a fraud, that no countenance 
ought to be given to it, directly or indirectly. 
Its denial to the People of an opportunity to 
vote for or against a Constitution of State 
Government, framed by the minority of a Con- 
vention, representing only an eighth of the 
voters of Kansas, is so palpable a violation 
of the Principle of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
which guaranties to the People the right to de- 
termine their own institutions—a Principle de- 
clared by the Convention that nominated Mr. 
Buchanan, asserted by himself in his Letter of 
Acceptance, repeated in his Inaugural, re-af- 
firmed in his Instructions to Governor Walker, 
enlarged upon and enforced by every variety of 
argument and illustration by that functionary, 
with a view to induce the Free State People to 
assent to pacific measures—is, we repeat, 80 
palpable a violation of that Principle, that the 
responsibility should be left to Governor Walk- 
er, Mr. Buchanan, and the Democratic Party, 
of deciding whether they will confirm or con- 
demn the course of the Convention. If they 
choose to confirm it, let them, and let them 
take the consequences. The People will be apt 
to vote their vaunted devotion to the Principle 
of Popular Sovereignty, 8 mean impostare, and 
brand them as political swindlers. There is no 
necessity that the Free State men should vote 
on the 21st of December, merely to prove that 
they have a majority. That fact is already 

proved ; attested under the hand and seal of 
Governor Walker and Secretary Stanton. The 
nine thousand voters who elected Mr. Parrott 

















Congress cannot blot out this fact, or blind the 
People to its logical consequence, No partisan | 
Democratic member of the House from the 
free States can excuse himself, in view of this 
fact, for voting for a Constitution made by 28 
members cf a Convention of 60, chosen by only 
1,500 voters! The American People are not 
quite dead to all ideas of fair and manly deal- 
ing. 
Let the Free State men of Kansas demand 
of their Governor that he issue his call for an 
extra session of the Legislature. This he is 
bound todo, Has he, have they, forgotton his 
solemn pledges, made in his Topeka speech, last 
fall? Here they are: 
“For myself, I wish to overlook the past, and 
look forward toa better and brighter future. 
That Territorial Legislature has, in respect to 
the authority over this question, been recognised 
by the acts of Congress of 1856 and 1857, That 
Legislature has called a Convention to assemble 
in September next. That Constitution they 
will or they will not submit to the vote of the 
majority of the then actual resident settlers of 
Kansas. If they do not thus submit it, I will 
join you, fellow-citizens, in lawful opposition 
to their course. [Cries of ‘ good,’ and cheers. | 
And I cannot doubt, gentlemen, that one much 
higher than I, the Chief Magistrate of the Union 
will join you in opposition. 
“ But, gentlemen, for myself, I cannot doubt 
that that Convention will submit such an in- 
strument as they may frame for the adoption 
or rejection of the whole people of Kansas, to 
all who now are or then may be actual bona 
fide resident settlers of the Territory of Kau- 
sas. Then, at that time, and in pursuance of 
the method designated by the laws of your 
country, by the instructions of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union, who was placed there 
by the people, and sworn by them to execute 
the laws, I do not entertain a doubt but that 
that Convention will submit to the whole of the 
then bona fide settlers of Kansas the determina- 
tion for themselves, by an actual majority of 
the whole people, whether they shall adopt or 
reject that Constitution. If they reject it, there 
is an end of that Convention. It has per- 
formed its cffice. It has adjourned, never to 
meet again. [A voice: What next?] 

What next, you ask, gentlemen? There 
are two other casy exits from the difficulty ; 
and, as the question is a practical one, I pro- 
pose to answer it. In October next, not under 
the act of the late Territorial Legislature, but 
under the laws of Congress, you, the whole 
people of Kansas, have a right to elect a Dele- 
gate to Congress, and to elect a Territorial 
Legislature ; and through that Legislature you 
can speak yaur views, and instruct them either 
to call a new Convention to submit a new Con- 
stitution for the consideration of the people, or 
they can instruct their Delegate to Congress, 
chosen by a majority of their own votes, to ask 
Congress to pass a law authorizing the people 
of Kansas to form a State Constitution for 
themselves. It is quite certain, gentlemen, that 
in this mode there is in any event a peaceful, 
tranquil quiet exit from all the embarrassments 
and difficulties by which you are surrounded, 
and that the time is rapidly coming, if it has 
not already arrived, when the rule of justice and 
the people shall prevail in Kansas. [Cheers.”] 

Well—the Convention has not submitted the 
Constitution to a vote of the People. What fol- 
lows? “TI will join you, fellow citizens, in law- 
fal opposition to their course.” What kind of 
opposition? You can vote next fall for a new 
Legislature, and that Legislature can “ speak 
your views.” That is the remedy for the out- 
rage jist perpetrated. But, how can it “speak 
your views,” unless convened by the Governor? 
And how can the Governor refuse, being solemn- 
ly pledged to join in lawful opposition to the 
course of the Convention? Governor Walker, 
now is the time to prove your sincerity. You 
have been denouaced on both sides—by the 
Extremists of the South, as treacherous—by 
some of the Republicans, as hypocritical. We 
have not denounced you, or questioned your mo- 
tives, bat have fairly recorded your acts and 
words, giving you due credit for whatever in 
them appeared to be just and manly. The time 
has come when your acts now must throw light 
upon your past conduct, and show whether it 
was adopted in good faith to the People of 
Kansas. Prove that you meant all that you 
said, when you promised to join in lawful oppo- 
sition to the Anti-Democratic course of the Con- 
vention. Prove that all your fair words about 
& vote of the whole People, for or against the 
Constitution, were not mockery. Prove that 
you have the courage to carry out faithfully the 
purpose for which you told the People of Kan- 
that you had accepted the appointment of Gov- 
ernor—to secure the settlement and peace of 
the Territory by establishing the Principle of 
Popular Sovereignty. Prove all this, by call- 
ing an extra session of the Legislature, and 
give that body, representing a great majority of 
the People, an opportunity to prepare a protest 
against the action of the Convention, and a 
memorial to Congress, asking authority from 
that body to form a State Constitution, just as 
was granted Oregon and Minnesota. Or, a 
mere protest against the action of the Conven- 
tion, would be sufficient. This is the thing 
needed. Let Governor Walker give the Legis- 
lature of the Territory an opportunity to be 
heard, and its voice will be authoritative. 





GEN. WALKER AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 


After the return of General Walker to this 
country, he made no secret of his intention 
to make another descent upon Nicaragua at 
the earliest favorable moment. His scheme 
has been openly countenanced in the South, by 
prominent public men and presses favorable 
to the Administration, and for months past he 
has been organizing his forces and arranging 
his plans. The Administration has not been 
kept in ignorance; the subject has been 
brought to its notice by the Costa Rican author- 
ities, and no one entertains a doubt that it was 
fully apprized of the General’s purposes. 

On the 10:h instant, for the sake of decency, 
he was arrested at New Orleans; on the 11th 
he was admitted to bail in the sum of $2,000; 
the same day, the Fashion, carrying supplies 
and munitions of war, sailed from New Orleans 
for Mobile, and General Walker, with his fol- 
lowers, started by another route. At midnight, 
off Mobile harbor, he and they, and recruits 
feom Mobile, were received on the Fashion, and 
she proceeded on her way, whithersoever the 
Filibuster might direct, having given the slip 
to the United States authorities and to the 
steamer Fulton, which, it is said, was watching 
her! The Administration, we suppose, intends 
that the People shall believe that it has done 
all that could be required of it, to maintain 
our neutrality laws, and protect itself against 
suspicion of complicity with this lawless expe- 
dition. But even the National Intelligencer, 
which has reposed such trust in its conserva- 
tism, is shaken, and the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, of New York, which labored for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan, is scandalized beyond 
measure st the criminal delinquency of his offi- 
cials. They have both yet to learn that the 
conservatism of this Administration consists 
chiefly in its guardianship of Slavery. Where 
this system demacds the aid of filibusters, Mr. 
Buchanan is expected to wink very hard. 





pax Sir William Gore Ousley, British En- 
voy to Central America, has been in Washing- 
ton during the past week. He is to have an 
interview with the President respecting Central 
American affairs. 


It seems to be pretty certain that the Admin- 
istration will support the action of the bogus 
Kansas Convention. In case the Administra- 
tion is neutral, throwing the responsibility upon 
Congress, the Constitution may not be ratified. 








According to the Calais, Maine, Advertiser, 
as many as forty-one bears have been killed in 





are in favor of a Free Constitution for Kansas. 


that vicinity during the present fall, , 
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notices of it, by our country exchanges, by way 
of bringing it to the remembrance of the People, 
will be cordially appreciated. The Era, from 
its position, cannct come into competition with 
them. We make no conditions with them, but 
should feel highly gratified, if their kindness 


should indace them to a courtesy, helpful to us, | 


and not harmful to them. 





COLORED POPULA- °N OF CANADA. 


The New York Tribune has sent a commis- 


sioner to Canada, to inquire into the condition of | 


ths exiled negroes. So far as his reports have 
been published, they represent the fugitives 
from oppression to be generally in a comfortable 
condition. He says: 


“The large and thriving city of Toronto con- 
tains a more numerous colored population than 
any other town of Canada. Out of its 50,000 
inbabitants, from 1,200 to 1,600 are estimated 
to be colored. Though the great majority be- 
long to the class of unskilled laborers, among 
them are to be found followers of a great num- 
ber and variety of occupations. One of them, 
a man of wealth, lives upon hia means, attend- 
ing to his own property, and occasionally dis- 
counting a note, when he is satisfied with the 
rate per cent. and the soundness of the endors- 
ers. One is a regularly-educated physician ; 
three are studying law, one medicine; two, at 
least, are master builders, taking contracts, and 
employing a number of journeymen, both white 
and black; four are grocers, and the store of 
one of them—the only one we visited—was in 
a gocd part of the town, handsome, neat, well 
stocked, and evidently doing a thriving busi- j 
ness, the customers being mostly whites; one’ 
keeps a large livery stable, one of the best in 
town, and is employed to take the mails to and 
from the post office to the railroad depct, steam- 
boats, &c. ; several within the precincts of the 
city, are occupied in farming and gardening ; 
others are bricklayers, cérpenters, shoemakers, 
plasterers, blacksmiths, and carters. Many find 
employment in sawing and chopping the wood, 
which is the general fuel; and the barbers and 
waiters in hotels and private families are almost 
exclusively colored men.” 

One colored man is reported as worth 
$100,000, another $35,000, a third $25,000 ; 
eighteen are each worth between $2,000 and 
$3,000. The commissioner visited London, in 
Canada, and says: 

“ Of London, which in a population of 12,000 
or 13,000, contains from 500 to 600 colored 
people, we have little to say. The condition of 
the blacks there resembles that of their fellows 
in Hamilton and Toronto. Pauperism and 
beggary are almost unknown among them, work 
is abundant, and labor fairly rewarded. The 
head of the police department thought that pet- 
ty crime, particularly larceny, was more frequent 
among the blacks than among the inhabitants 
at large, though in both places they thought it 
was less so than among the low Irish. In Lon- 
don, this, however, was merely an opinion, as 
in the statistical statements of the police de- 
partment the offences committed by the blacks 
were not separately recorded. At London, a 
neat and well-furnished drug store is kept by a 
black man, who twenty-three years ago escaped 
from Slavery in Kentucky.” 


And of Chatham: 


“Of this busy town, about one-third of the 
population are colored people, and they appear 
to contribute their full quota towards its indus- 
try. Among them are one gunsmith, four cab- 
inet-makers working on their own account and 
employing others, six master carpenters, a 
number of plasterers, three printers, two watch- 
makers, two ship-carpenters, two millers, four 
blacksmiths, one upholsterer, one saddler, six 
master shoemakers, six grocers, and a cigar 
maker. Unskilled workmen find abundant em- 
ployment in the various mills, in agricultural 
labor, and in cutting, sawing, and splitting the 
wocd which is used for fuel. Common labor- 
ers obtain from a dollar to twelve shillings a 
day. The houses inhabited by the better class 
of colored people are two-story frame buildings, 
painted white, for the most part surrounded by 
well-kept gardens, and quite equal in appear. 
ance to those belonging vw Uis seus class of 
white residents. In one which we entered, the 
furniture was handsome, and a new piano oc- 
cupied one corner of the parlor; the master of 
the house, a colored man, (acting by the way 
as a land agent,) and represented to me as & 
man of rare intelligence, was absent. The 
poorer blacks live commonly in small detached 
cabins, sometimes built of unhewn logs, con- 
sisting ordinarily of one room. The furniture 
was commonly one or two bedsteads, with bed- 
ding, a chest or two, chairs, tables, and cook- 
ing utensils, sometimes a looking-glass, clock, 
or bureau. In the garden-spot about the cabin 
were grown corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, 
potatoes, &c.; their gardens, indeed, were quite 
as flourishing and well tended as those of their 
white neighbors. In every instance that came 
under my observation, the inmates seemed com- 
fortable, well fed, and contented.” 

Yet these are the people unfit to take care of 
themselves, according to Pro-Slavery writers! 
We may be satisfied that the slave who has the 
sagacity and energy to escape from servitude 
to Canada and Freedom, will be able to earn a 
fair livelihood upon his arrival, despite the in- 


hospitable climate. 





Watxer’s Expepition.—The New Orleans 
Delia of the 12th remarks: 

“ We noticed in our yesterday’s evening edi- 
tion the departure of the steamboat Fashion 
from cur port, supposed to be destined for 
Nicaragua, with emigrants. The Fashion, we 
suppose, will proceed to some of the islands 
near Lake Borgne, (most probably Ship Island, ) 
and there await the coming of General Walker 
and his men, who left last evening in the Mo- 
bile boat, via Pontchartrain. We were present 
at the depot yesterday, when some two hundred 
and fifty men went down to the Lake. This 
was about two o’clock in theday. We thought 
them a rather fine-looking set of men, and 
every one seemed as if he might do good ser- 
vice in the field. We learned that General 
Walker and staff went down in the next train. 
The men had nothing but a blanket and car- 
pet-bag apiece, the provisions and ammunition 
having been shipped on board of the Fashion. 

A correspondent of » New York journal says 
the Cabinet feels uneasy at the escape of Walk- 
er, fearing the imputation of connivance at his 
success. Well it may, for that it was in the 
power of the Government to have crushed tke 
expedition, no one can doubt. One half thé 
energy which it has shown in enforcing the 
bogus laws of Kansas, would have kept Walker 


and his followers at home. 





A correspondent of the Tribune gives the 
following as the method adopted in electing Dr, 
Bernhisel Delegate to Congress from Utah: 

It has been stated to me that, on the Sunday 
before the day fixed by law for the election, 
Brigham Young rose in the Bowery, where an 
audience of several thousand was collected, and 
spoke substantially to this effect: 

‘“ Brethren, to-morrow, you know, is the day 
to vote for Delegate to Congress,.so the law 
says. But I don’t see why to-day isn’t just as 
holy, and why we shouldn’t take a vote to-day. 
Brother Bernhisel, brethren, has done well 
enough in Congress, though nobody’s of much 
use there; and if it’s worth while to send any- 
body to Washington, I guess we might as well 
send him back; if he can’t do us any good, he 
won’t do us any harm. So, all you that are in 
favor of sending brother Bernhisel back, will 
please rise.” 

Accordingly, the whole audience rose. The 
next day, at the election, but few votes were 
cast, and those all for Dr. Bernhisel, it being 
felt to be useless to oppose him, although he is 
said to be very unpopular in Salt Lake city. 





pae~ The Kansas correspondent of the St. 
Louis Democrat says, in reference to the sched- 
ule of a Constitution recently adopted by the 
usurping Convention : 

“Tt requires no illustration to show that the 
schedule is a mere trick, in reference to sub- 
mission. Vote as you will, it is Pro-Stavery at 
last ; and voting for it only gives it the popular 
sanction, and thus far legalizes it. Conse- 
quently, no Free State man will be found voting 
on the 2lst of December. It is the greatest 
exhibition of brazen impudence on record. We 
are a forbearing people, or I would indulge in 








@ little speculation relative to the effects of 


, Our counsels are profound and discreet, and 

well kept at present. They have taken one 
, flattering unction to their souls that will be of 
, Short duration, viz: That, owing to our past 
| trials and discouragements, we shall accept al- 
| most any terms, however unpleasant, rather 
| than fan another flame and protract our euffer- 
ing. 

What confidence we are to give to the print- 
ed schedule, or the people of Kansas are to 
give, is a doubtful matter, for the Convention 
appointed a committee of revision, which has 
power to revise the Conatitution—and that, too, 
after the final adjournment of the Convention, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF OREGON. 


The Constitution, probably ere this ratified 
by the people of Oregon, at any rate, framed 
by the Constitutional Convention, has the fol- 
lowing as the first section of its Bill of Rights: 
“We declare that all men, when they forma 
social compact, are equal in rights; that all 
power is inherent in the peole, and all free gov- 
ernments are founded on their authority, and in- 
stituted for their peace. safety, aud happiness ; 
and they have at all times a right to alter, re- 
form, or abolish the government, in such a man- 
ner as they may think proper.” 
Article second, section sixth, reads as fol- 
lows : 


“No negro, Chinaman, or mulatto, shall have 
the right of suffrage.” 


This is Modern Democracy ! 
The question of Slavery goes to the people in 
the following manner, for their decision : 


“Each elector, who offers to vote upon this 
Constitution, shall be asksd by the judges of 
election this question : Do you vote for the Con- 
stitution, yes or no? and also this question: Do 
you vote for Slavery in Oregon, yes or no? and 
also this question: Do you vote for free negroes 
in Oregon, yes or no? And in the poll-books 
shall be columns headed, reepectively, ‘ Consti- 
tution yes,’ ‘Constitution no,’ ‘Slavery yes,’ 
‘Slavery no,’ ‘ Free negroes yee,’ ‘Free negroes 
no. And the names of the electors shall be 
enfered in the poll-books, together with their 
answers to the said questions, under their ap- 
propriate heads. The abstracts of the votes, 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Territory, 
shall be publicly opened and canvassed by the 
Governor and Secretary, or by cither of them, 
in the abscence of the other; and the Govern- 
or, or in his abscence the Secretary, shall forth- 
with issue his proclamation, and publish the 
same in the several newspapers printed in this 
State, declaring the result of the said election 
upon each of the said questions. 

“3. If a majority of all the votes given for 


the Constitution, then this Constitution shall 
be deemed to be approved and accepted by the 


cordingly ; aud if a majority of such votes shall 
be given against the Constitution, then this 
Constitution shall be deemed to be rejected by 
the elecfors of the State, and shail be void. 

“4. If this Constitution shall be accepted by 
the electors, and a majority of all the votes 
given for and against Slavery, shall be given 
for Slavery, then the following section shall be 
added to the Bill of Rights, and shall be part 
of this Constitution : 

“Sxc.—. Persons lawfally held ag slaves in 
any State, Territory, or District of the United 
States, under the laws thereof, may be brought 
into this State, and such slaves and their de- 
scendants may be held as slaves within this 
State, and ehall not be emancipated without the 
consent of their owners. 

_“‘ And if a majority of such votes shall be 

given against Slavery, then the foregoing sec- 
tion shall not, but the following section shall 
be added to the Bill of Rights, and shall be a 
part of this Constitution : 
_ “Src. —, There shall be neither Slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in this State, otherwise 
than as a punishment for crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted. 

“And if a majority of all the votes given for 
and against free negroes shall be given against 
free negroes, the following section shall be 
addad ta the Rill of Righto aud chat ve pure Ul 
this Constitution : 

“Sec.—. No free negro or mulatto, not resi- 
ding in this State at the time of the adoption of 
thie Constitution, shall come, reside; or be with- 
in this State, or hold any real estate, or make 
any contracts, or maintain any suit therein; 
and the Legislative Assembly shall provide, 
by penal laws, for the removal, by public offi- 
cers, of all such negroes and mulattoes, and for 
their effectual exclusion from this State, and 
for the punishment of persons who shall bring 
them into the State, or employ or barbor them 
therein.”’ 


The vote of the people of Oregon upon the 
Constitution was to have been taken on the 9th 
of the present month. Its ratification is pretty 
certain, but time alone can determine whether 
Slavery is established in the new State. We 
hope for the best, but have fears that the Sham 
Democrats may have triumphed over the 
friends of Freedom. 


a 


Democratic Procress.—The way the Dem- 
ocratic party progresses towards universal Sla- 
very may be learned from the subjoined para- 
graph from the Washington Union, the central 
organ of the party: 

© The Constitution declares that ‘the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.’ Every citizen of one State coming into 
another State has, therefore, a right to the pro- 
tection of his person, and that property which 
is recognised as euch by the Constitution of the 
United States, any law of a State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. So far from any State 
having a right to deprive him of this property, 
it is its bounden daty to protect him in its pos- 
session. 

“Tf these views are correct—and we believe 
it would be difficult to invalidate them—it fol- 
lows that all State laws, whether organic or 
otherwise, which prohibit a citizen of one State 
Srom settling in another, and bringing his slave 
property with him,and most especially declaring 
wt forfeited, are direct violations of the original 
intentions of a Government which, as before 
stated, is the protection of person ard property, 
and of the Constitution of the United States, 
which recognises property in slaves, and de- 
clares that ‘ the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to alt the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States,’ among the most 
essential of which is the protection of person 
and property.” 

Mos VioLence.—Washington is poorly gov- 
erned just at present, or the spirit of mischief 
is everywhere let loose. We quote the follow- 
ing description of the doings of the rowdies on 
the afternoon of Saturday last: 


“Yesterday afternoon, a gang of rowdies at- 

tacked and drove from their work the hands 
employed in one of the stone-yards near the rail- 
road. The assailants were armed with pistols 
and guns. Several shots were fired, without se- 
rious injury to any one. Mayor Magruder, ac- 
companied by Captain Klopfer, of the day po- 
lice, and such members of that too limited de- 
partment as could be summoned together at a 
moment’s warning, proceeded immediately to 
the spot. They there found the men who had 
been driven from their labor, afraid to resume 
it whilst their armed assailants still surrounded 
the premises. The presence of the police, how- 
ever, soon induced a retreat. . One fellow, who 
stopped to load his gun, was so closely pursued 
by the Mayor, that he was compelled to drop 
his weapon, and escaped by leaping down an 
embankment. ; 
“ Between nine and ten o’clock, another des- 
perate scene of riot and bloodshed took place 
near the corner of Second street and Massachu- 
setts avenue, known as part of ‘English Hill.’ 
A young man (stone-cutter by profession) named 
Michael Morphy, was shot severely in the 
bowels, and died before daylight. He was un- 
married. A youth,son of Mr. Hutchinson, who 
resides on K street, received severai balls in his 
body, which have not yet proved fatal. A mid- 
dle-aged man, named Andrew Worden, was se- 
verely wounded by a blow from a large horse- 
pistol on the head, by which the weapon was 
broken in pieces. Mr. David Harrover, special 
policeman, was shot in the nose, the ball pass- 
ing into his head, producing a serious wound. 

“The grocery store of Mrs. Hughes, as well 
as other houses in that locality, bears evidence 
to the showers of shot and bal!s which, in the 
frenzy of the hour, were poured forth, A part 








and against the Constitution shall be given for | 


electors of the State, and shall take effect ac- | 


auces this morning indicate, not to an i 

extent. The poles erected by the Know Noth 
ing clubs during the late Presidential campaign. 
at this point, near the Navy Yard, and on the 
Island, were all prostrated to the ground, Nine 
arresis were made by the auxiliary guard: - 
examinaticn, two were released, and seven. = 
8008 were Committed to jail for further ro oa 
nation on Tuesday next. Although night w : 
thus hideous in the localities referred to, an 
what remote, the city this morning and the " 
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out the day has been exceedingly trang ne 
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REFORM IN POSTAGE. 


The Postmaster of Hartford, Connecticut, w 
J. Hammersley, Esq., is a man well fitted foe 
his business. He has addressed the Postmaster 
General, calling attention to the anomalous cop. 
dition of the rates of postage on regular news. 
papers and periodicals; the table of regulations 
showing nineteen fractional rates, and eysn, 
rate being fractional on the list of bewapapory 
and periodicals not exceeding 14 07. in weigh: 
circulated in the States where published ; thus 
presenting the singular discrepancy of @ number 
of rates of postage requiring the payment of 
sums unknown to our currency; Government at 
the same time demanding fractional postage and 
repudiating fractional coins. it is found abso. 
lutely impossible for the subscribers tg pay, or 
the Postmaster to receive, the exact guy ee. 
quired by the Government; and it ig suggested 
that a tariff of specific rates, discarding yl] frac. 
tions, would be in ccrrespondence with our Cur. 
rency, and would require no imposzibilities on 
the part of those who have postaze to pay. 

Mr. Hammersley will find, we fear, that = 
have a Circumlocution Office on this 
the Atlantic as well as the cther. 


side of 








The Intelligencer protests earnestly azainst 
| the action of the Kansas C onvention, in the 
| matter of the reference of iis work to a popular 
| vote, arguing that it has eet at defiance the 
| popular will, or rather failed to give the peonie 
| of the Territory an opportunity to reject gli 
their ac tion, if they elect eo to do. We havens 
reason to expect any otier opinion from the 
Intelligencer on this subject, for ita aympathies 
| have been consistently against the Kansas-Ne. 
| braska act. It does not even yet comprehend 
| that the Convention alone had the right to de. 
; termine what to submit and what not to submit, 
| Or, in other words, that the Convention, repre- 
| senting the people of the Territory as clearly 
and fairly as such a body ever represented a 
| constituency, is in fact the people of the Terri. 
| tory.— Washington Star. 
We call attention to the passage which we 
italicise. If the Convention fairly represented 
| Kansas, why refer the Slavery section to the 
people at all? Tae Convention adopted it 
| unauimously—and that body represents “ clear- 
ly and fairly” the people of Kansas, says the 
Star! This, too, in the teeth of the recent 
| election in the Territory, which proves the Free 
State men to be in a large majority. 


bas The Star thinks General Walker and 
his deluded followers will probably meet witha 
violent reception by the people of Nicaragus, 
| They certainly deserve one. 





WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


It is rumored that George Piitt, Esq, of 
Pennsylvania, has been tendered the Marshal. 
| shin of the District of Columbia. 


We clip the subjoined from the Star, of this 
city. It will explain one of the projects of the 
Aministration for increasing the Pro-Slavery 
vote in Kansas: 

“ Tt will be recollected that the Shawnee luads 
in Kansas were reserved from occupation un 
der preemption claima, by treaty, until after 
certain portions of them could be surveyed and 
wot epert wo seourvaviuus, ui a ceservallon 10? 
the benefit of the tribe. These surveys and se- 
lections having been made, it is understood that 
the Secretary of the Interior has issued direc- 
tions to open the balance of the lands in ques- 
tion to settlement. 

“The now famous county of ‘ Johnson’ is 
located on these Shawnee landa, and, we appre- 
hend, the names of those recorded improbably 
as voters at the Oxford precinct, are no others 
than those of Missourians wko have initiated 
pre-emption claims on these lands that can and 
will now be prompily perfected —certainly be 
fore the 21st proximo, when, after the decision 
of the Convention to frame a State Constitu 
tion for Kansas, they will be entitled to vote 
upon the acceptance or rejection of that instr 
ment.”’ 

The idea that twelve hundred Missourians 
had pre-emption claims on the Shawnee lands, 
and voted in Oxford, is amusing. 








“Ton,” of the Sun, learns, “from suthentic 
sources, that the Free State ‘ party’ in Kansas 
are organizing a resistance, by force, to the 
provisional Government, or any Government 
which may be instituted under the Constitution 
framed by the Constitational Convention, and 
that they will not recognise that Constitution 
in any way. They will not probably vote upon 
the question submitted—to wit, Constitation 
with and Constitution without Slavery. The 
Constitution will nevertheless be submitted to 
Congress, and then will commence the most 8 
rious agitation in that body and in the country 
on this subject, that we have ever yet expeience 
ed. On both sides, an appeal to force in Kansas 
will perhaps be made. 

“The Administration may take one side ot 
the other, if there be any side to the controver 
sy which can be recognised as the right side. 
The crisis is almost upon us, and how it will 
be evaded is the question.” 

The Mormon War—Proclamation of Brigham 
Young. 

The following is the proclamation of Gor 

ernor Young, of Utah, in relation to the Unite? 


States troops: 

Citizens of Utah: We are invaded by 4 hos- 
tile force, who are evidently assailing us to a¢ 
complish our overthrow and destruction. Fot 
the last twenty-five years we have trusted offi 
cials of the Govornment, from constables 40 
justices, to judges, Governors, and Presidents 
only to be scorned, held in derision, jngulted, 
and betrayed. Our housea have been plander 
ed and then burned, our fields laid waste, ou 
principal men butchered while under the plede. 
ed faith of the Government for their safety, 9° 
our families driven from their homes to 4" 
that shelter in the barren wilderness and that 
protection among hostile savages which We? 
denied them in the boasted abodes of Christiaar 
ty and civilization. ; 

The Constitution of our common county 
guarantees unto us all that we do now oF 4 
ever claimed. If the constitutional rights hie ‘ 
pertain unto us as American citizens wer? ex 
tended. to Utah according to the spirit aN 
meaning thereof, and fairly and impariially ” 
ministered, it is all that we could ask—all 
we have ever asked. of 

Our opponents have availed themselves 
prejudice existing against us, because ° ve 
religious faith, to send out a formidable i = 
accomplish our destruction. We have b wi 
privilege nor opportunity of defending es 
from the false, foul, and unjust sspes' 
against us before the nation. The Govern 
has not condescended to cause an investigats’ 
committee or other person to be sent to 10d" 
into and ascertain the truth, as 1s customaly 
such cases. We know those aspersions wn 
false, but that avails us nothing. We are per 
demned unheard, and forced to an pve seat 
an armed mercenary mob, which has om ie 
against us at the instigation of anny ‘ero0s 
writers, ashamed to father the base, 8!” ubli¢ 
falsehoods which ty, have given tothe pv” 
of corrupt officials, who have g i 
pen sir against us to screen themselTés 
their own infamy, and of hireling gor fof 
howling oainetee who prostitute the 

re’s sake. op 

ite ‘hes which has thus been feos of 
us compels us to resort to the great ‘ie fence 
self-preservation, and stand inourow? ad 
a right gaarantied unto us by the g°° ich 1 


institutions of our country, and upoo © 
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oPiherefore I, B 
Superintendent c 
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ited States, in 
OT irat All arm 
from coming int 
tence whatever. 

Second. That : 
hold themselves 
moment’s notice 


vaenied. Martial 


in this Territory, 
of this proclama 
allowed to pass 
from this Territ 
proper officer. 
Given under | 
Salt Lake City, T 
day of Septembei 
fifty-seven, and | 
United States of . 
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Ne oan : Parr en : 
nt is based. ur duty to ourselves, 
Gove wiles, requires us not to tamely sub- 
pny be driven and slain without an attempt 
mit eserve ourselves. Our duty to our coun- 
to yr" holy religion, our God, to freedom and 
try; : requires that we should not quietly stand 
a see those fetters forging around us, 
= h are calculated to enslave and bring us, 
hs vabjection tosn unlawful military despotism, 
- ch as can only emanate in & country of con- 
“tational law, from usurpation, tyranny, and 
orverefor® I, Brigham Young, Governor and 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Terri- 
' mar Utah, in the name of the people of the 
United States, in the Territory of Utah, forbid— 
First. All armed forces of every description 
from coming into this Territory, under any pre- 
, tever. os a 
ne) That all the forces in said Territory 
hold themselves in readiness to march at a 
moment’s notice to repel any and all such in- 


verhird. Martial law is hereby declared to exist 
in this Territory, from and after the publication 
of this proclamation, and no person shall be 
allowed to pass or repass into or through or 
from this Territory without a permit from the 


ficer. 
a under my hand and seal, at Great 


3a]: Lake City, Territory of Utah, this fifteenth 
- if September, A. D. eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the eighty-second. 
Bricuam Youna. 


Ohe Rebietn. 


The Life and Labors of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, D. D. 
By Rev. Dr. Humphrey. New York: Carter & Brothers. 
For sale by W. Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 

The subject of this memoir is chiefly distin- 
guished for his efforts in the cause of education, 
and especially for his successful labors for the 
deaf mutes of this country. To him we owe the 
early introduction of the French system of in- 
struction for the deaf and dumb. He was in- 
deed the father of the system in America, and 
founded the first asylum for deaf mutes at Hart- 








gsining the necessary information. 

Aside from his benevolent labors in the 
cause of education, Mr. Gallaudet was beloved 
asa Christian minister and a philanthropist. 
He was thoroughly orthodox in his religious 
riews, exceedingly liberal in his bearing to- 
wards those who are not. He was no bigot, 
but a man of enlarged views. 

The volume before us is well edited and 
printed, and contains a life-like portrait of the 
subject of the memoir. 
sietch of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. C. H. Spur- 

eon. 

- Saint and the Saviour. By the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. 

Spurgeon’s Sermons. Third Series. 

New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. For sale by W. 
Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 

We have here a short sketch of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s life, and two volumes of his lectures and 
sermons. That he is a remarkable man, no 
one can deny, or that he has singular powers 
of eloquence in the pulpit. We do not doubt 
that much exaggeration has attended his pop- 
uler career ; but, making due allowance for it, 
we must believe he is an extraordinary man. 

His power lies more, however, in his person- 
al presence, in his manner, his speech, and ges- 
ture, than in his matter. Looking over these 
sermons of his, we wonder that such crowds 
throng to his meetings. They will not bear a 
comparison with the sermons of Thomas Bin- 
ney, of London, or the Rev. Mr. Caird, who has 
preached with such distinguished favor before 
the Queen at Balmoral. Indeed, we might 
mention a dozen English preachers who sur- 
pass Mr. Spurgeon in style, in pure elcquence, 
and in noble imagery—but they cannot draw 

audiences like his—the people are not mad 
afer them. It must be, then, that there is 
something eminently attractive in Mr. Spur. 
geon’s pulpit manners. 

We would not underrate his sermons as they 
appear on the printed page. They possess many 
traits calculated to make them popular. They 
are simple in style, fervid, earnest, at times ter- 
ribly so, and do not strike above the average 
intellect of the community. They have at 
times genuine pathos, and we can easily imag- 
ine that, with proper delivery, they might pow- 
erfully affect an audience. 

The sketch of Mr. Spurgeon’s life will find a 
rady market among his admirers, who will be 
glad to read the history of one of the lights of 
tte church. The volume of sermons is similar 

in character to one preceding it which we no- 
ticed some time since. 

“The Saint and the Saviour ” is made up of 
thort articles addressed to all manner of saints 
ind sinuerg, but is especially adapted to the 
vants of the Christian. 





Guide to the Oracles, By Rev. N.Nevin. Published by 
Murray, Young, & Co., Lancaster, Pa. Forsale by W, 
Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 

This work is intended to be the “Bible stu- 
lent's vade mecum.”’ It contains articles upon 
the preservation of the Bible— its results — 
isfteshness—its silence upon certain subjectse— 
ita evidences—its literature—patriotism, &c., 
ke. The books of the Bible are noticed in 
chronological order, and their different authors. 
ln short, the work contains a vast deal of in- 
formation respecting the Bible, and of import- 
duce to every student of the holy book. 





Nida and Charlie; or, A Week’s Holyday at Rydale Rec- 
tory. Published and for sale as above. 

A weil-written religious story, intended for 
te young. In style it is attractive, and in por- 
tions of the book the dialogue is lively. It is 
uatly printed, and prettily illustrated. We 
Mesume it will be welcomed by the juveniles. 
Alolphe Monod’s Farewell to His Friends and to the 


— Translated from the French. New York; 
obert Carter & Brothers. For sale by W. Ballantyne» 


Washington, D. C 
Adolphe Monod was a distinguished and pi- 
ous Protestant pastor in France, who was forced 
leave his pulpit by a cruel and lingering die- 
‘ase, and finally died under it. The book is 
tivided into twenty-five chapters, each contain- 
''g good and pertinent advice to the members 
the author’s church and family. 
*aostions of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
roe By Robert Leighton, D. D., Arch- 
‘ asgow. Published and for sale as above. 
— Volume opens with an introductory es- 
7 by Dr. John Pye Smith. Then follow ex- 
Paitions of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
"Commandments, and discourses upon por- 
ms of the Bible. The work is an old one, 
‘8 well known to the Christian community. 
Vand the Gospel. New York: Cariton & Phillips. 
There: For sale as above. 
. 18 need of such a work as this among 
ay essed Christians of this country. The 
ele : the rich towards the ignorant, the 
Uheaded and the poor, are misunderstood or 
. ae This work consists of an essay upon 
% ure of Christian liberality, by the Rev. 
"Y Constable, of Cork, Ireland. It is elo- 


“ily written, and . . 
table style, » and published in a neat and 
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New y, © Great Biography. By Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
allan ork : Carter & Brothers. bor sale by W. 
tyne, Washington, D.C. 
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he Merchant Prince. By W. M. 
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rence, who was a most excellent man—a good 
rich man. The story of his life is here adapted 
for youthful minds, and the style is pleasant 
and interesting. The only danger to be feared 
in presenting cases of success‘ul men before 
children for imitation is, that they will learn to 
estimate the dollar too highly—to worship Mam- 
mon too abjectly. But Amos Lawrence was 
honorable, was high-minded, and exceedingly 
charitable. The more such rich men the world 
can afford, the better, and his example is a fine 
one for young men. Bat, after all, the highest 
aim of a young man in setting out in life 
should not be wealth, or eminent success, but 
rather life of usefulness and an honorable 
livelihood. 

An Expesition of the Assembly’s Catechism. By Rev. 

John Flavel. Published and for sale as above. 

A new edition of a well-known work. It is 
well bound and printed. 

Sermons on Special Occasions. By Rev. John Harris, 

D.D. Published and for sale as above. 

The works of Dr. Harris kave been very pop- 
ular at home and in this country, and for the 
sufficient reason that they are elcquently writ- 
ten, and aim earnestly todo good. The sermons 
before us were delivered upon a variety of sub- 
jects. Their author long held a high position 
as @ pulpit orator in England, and, indeed, 
stood first among dissenting clergymen as a 
popular writer and speaker on religious sub- 
jects. 

Chief of the Pilgrims; or, the Life and Times of William 
Brewster. By Rev. Ashbel Steel, of Washington City. 

Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co. 

This is a beautifal volume upon an interest- 
ing subject. It is elegantly printed, and con- 
tains several fine engravings. The contents of 
the book are well arranged, and the style is 
clear. The life and times of such a man as 
Elder Brewster, the Puritan, is a subject 
fraught with intense interest to all the descend- 








‘ants of the founders of New England. The 
ford, visiting Europe first, for the purpose of 


author of this work has made good use of his 
materials, and has presented to the public a 
work which we presume will meet with general 
approbation. 

Analytical Exposition of: the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Romans. By John Brown, D. D. New York : Car- 
ter & Brothers. For sale by W. Ballantyne, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This is a very valuable work, by a well-known 
and valued biblical writer, upon one of the most 
interesting portions of the New Testament. Dr. 
Brown is professor of exegetical theology to 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, is 
a man of great learning and scholastic attain- 
ments, and well fitted for the task of writing 
critically upon any portion of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. In this volume, he has met a want of 
the religious public, for which we are confident 
he will receive their hearty thanks. His style 
is perspicuous, and, though the reader may oc- 
casionally differ from him, he will be ready to 
admit the author’s candor and general fairness. 





FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Later from Europe, 
New York, Nov. 2}.—The steamer Atlantic 
arrived this afternoon, with Liverpool dates to 
the 11th instant. 
The steamer Asia arrived out on the 9ih, and 
the steamer Kangaroo on the 11th. 

Messrs. Dennistoun & Co. bave failed ; liabil- 
ities £2,000,000 sterling; also, the Western 
Bank of Scotland, with deficits amounting to 
£6,000,000 sterling; and Messrs. Babcock & 
Co., with Liverpool and New York liabilities 
amounting to £300,000 sterling. Other failures 
of smaller amounts are also announced. 

It was rumored at Liverpool, on Wednesday, 
that the Bank of France had stopped, but the 
report was of course incorrect. It grew out of 
the advance in the rates of discount. 

The taking of Deihi has been confirmed. 

The garrison at Lucknow was relieved by 
Gen. Havelock, just as the enemy were ready 
to blow it up. A large poriion of the city had 
also been captured. Gen. Niel had been killed. 
The King of Delhi had surrendered. His 
life was spared, but his two sons were shoi. 

The intelligence from India had reached 
England by telegraph, and was two weeks later 
than previous accouats. 

Delhi was in complete possession of the 
British on the 21st September. Gen. Nicholson 
had died of wounds received in battle. ~- 

Markets. 

Liverpool, Nov. 11.—Cotton.—Sales of the 
last three days of only 4,500 bales, all to the 
trade. All qualities have considerably declined— 
say $—markets closing very dull, with a decli- 
ning tendency. Quotations nominal. 

Manchester advices are unfavorable. The 
sales had been unimportant. 

Breadstuffs—The market is dull, and all 
qualities have slightly declined. Richardson, 
Spence, & Co., quote: Flour is very dull at 6d. 
@ 1s. lower prices, and difficult of sales. Wheat 
is quiet at 2s. 3d. decline; middling and lower 
grades declining most. Corn is dull at a de- 
cline of 6d. 

Provisions have a declining tendency. Beef, 
pork, and bacon, are dull; sales unimportant 
and quotations nominal. Lard is heavy, and 
holders are pressing on the market a heavy re- 
duction in prices, but no sales had been made. 

Money.—The money market is decidedly 
more stringent, and the bank rates have been 
further advanced to 10 per cent. Consols 88} 
@ 89 for money, and 89§ @ 89} fos account. 

Li l, Wednesday, 3 P. M—The City of 
Glasgow Bank, at Glasgow, stopped payment 
this morning. 

Cotton is depressed, and lower prices have 
been accepted. Sales to-day, 2,000 bales. 
Breadstuffs are very dull. 

Consols close at 90 for account, and 894 for 
money. 





Important from India. 

London, Wednesday Morning.—The follow- 
ing telegram was received this morning at the 
Foreign Office: 

Delhi, which fell into our hands on the 20th 
of September, was entirely occupied on the 
21st, and the whole of the enemy expelled. 
In the assault of the 14th, sixty-one officers 
and eleven hundred and seventy-eight men, 
being one-third of the storming service, were 
killed and wounded. 

General Nicholson died from his wounds on 
the 2lst. The old King, said to be ninety 
years of age, surrerdered to Capt. Hodgson 
about fifteen miles gouth Delhi. He was ac- 
companied by his chief wife, and their lives 
were spared. Two of his sons and his grand- 
son were also captured by Capt. Hodgson 
about five miles from Delhi. They were shot 
on the spot. s 

Two movable columns were dispatched from 
Delhi on the 23d, in pursuit of the enemy. By 
accounts from Agra, one column appears to 
have reached the neighborhood of Allyhar, and 
the other that of Mutere en the 28th September. 

General Havelock, with twenty-five hundred 
men, crossed the Ganges from Cawnpore on 
the 19th September, and relieved Lucknow 
Presidency on the 25th, just as it was ready to 
be blown up by its besiegers. Qn the 26th 
the enemy’s entrenchments were stormed, and 
on the 29th a large part of the city was taken. 
Four hundred and fifty were killed and wounded. 
General Neill was killed. 

There had been 4 alight rising of the rebels 
near Nassick, in the Bombay Presidency, in the 
suppression of which Lieut. Henry was killed. 
The Madras troops had defeated the mutineers 
of the fifty-second regiment, near Kemplee, and 
killed one byndred and fifty. 


The Money Crisis, so. 

The Bank of England has to-day (Monday) 
raised their rate for discount from 9 per cent., 
which was adopted on the 4th inst., to 10 per 
cent. 

This movement was considered certain, and 
regret may be felt that the last change was lim- 
ited to a lower point. Whether it will prove 
sufficient to check the determination of each 
discounter to provide himself with two or three 
times as much as he wants, is doubtfal, While 
a cry is attempted to be raised that the rate 
now reached is such as to create intolerable in- 
convenignce, the demand at the bank shows 
each day that, so far from creating inconveni- 
ence to the trader in providing for hjg ordina: 
requirements, it does not even luce suifi- 





tketch of the life of thelate Amos Law- 


cient effect to prevent him grasping at an un- 
necessary amount. The fact is, no one with 








sufficient credit to obtain discount a‘ all cares | 
in the least about an additional 5 per cent. for | 
a month or two. Fora single month, the dif- | 
ference is 8s. 4d.; and every one feels that, be- | 
fore the lapse of that time, the worst of the trial | 
will be over. In rigid justice, so long as any 
number of the mercantile body are found to 
play into the hauds of the panic-makers, it 
would be satisfactory to see the rate carried to 
20 or 25 per cent., or any point that would at 
last be regarded as an outlay not safely to be 
incurred in unreasoning eelfishness. 

Thus far, let it be recorded that the working 
of our currency system has been perfect, and 
has upheld us in a position tocommand the ad- 
miration of the world. Under no circumstances 
could any currency system be open to any other 
than two objections—first, that it has led to 
rate of interest which no ordinary merchant 
could even temporarily bear; and, secondly, 
that it not only has led to a crushing rate of in- 
terest, but that it has caused the necessary ac- 
commodation to be refused, even at that rate. 
Will any one venture to say that ten per cent. 
is @ ruinous rate? In common times in the 
United States, this is about the average charge, 
and it now ranges there between 24 and 60 per 
cent. Our own idea of a full rate is 5 per cent.; | 
but surely the lowest profits of our business 
must be 5 per cent., and hence a temporary 
sacrifice of profits must be the worst that can 
occur from the payment of 10 percent. The 
efforts, therefore, to create fright by pointing 
to this charge would be ridiculous, if they were | 
not dangerous; but a single lunatic in a crowd 
of ten thousand sane people may throw every- 
- into confusion. 

ith regard to the second point—the refusal 
to accommodate at any terms—is any one pre- 
pared with this complaint? So far from accom- 
modgation having been refused, it has been ex- 
tended. The discounts of the bank during the 
past three weeks have been far beyond their usual | 
limits and the notes in the hands of the public | 
consequently exceed, by a million or two, the 
total ineuse a year back, when prices of produce 
were about 30 per cent. higher, and our trans- 
actions were being enlarged in all directions. 
The only two charges, therefore, that could 
ever be available against any possible currency 
system are not to be heard; and the whole that 
the clamorers against the Bank Charter act can 
allege is, that at a time when all the civilized 
nations of the earth are frantically struggling 
for bullion, it has enabled the British public, 
instead of suffering from a contraction, to enjoy 
the use of more than a million in excess of the 
highest amount they ever really want, even 
when trade, instead of undergoing, as at this 
moment, a rapid contraction, is rapidly expand- 
ing.—London Times. 





Extract of a Letter to the Editor of the Era. 


Winpsor, Inp., Nov. 18, 1857. 

Last night, we had a thunder storm, which 
turned into a snow storm, and has been snow- 
ing all day, with a very cold west wind, and is 
altcgether the most disagreeable day I ever 
witnessed in November. 

Politics are at a stand-still in this region, 
the financial panic having overriden everything 
elze. It is very strange, but it is an undeniable 
fact, that the panic has helped the Bogus De- 
mocracy to a triumph in Ohio. Nothing short 
of another outrage on the rights of the work- 
ing men will bring the people to the polls in 
their strength. 


The Kansas Imbroglio, &c. 

Washington, Nov. 20.—The hopes which 
have been entertained of a speedy and final ad- 
justment of the Kansas difficulties, by localizing 
and taking out of Congress and national poli- 
tics the question of Slavery, are likely to be 
disappointed. These hopes were founded upon 
@ supposition that the Convention would sub- 
mit the entire government to the people, in 
conformity with the principle assumed by the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, that the people should 
be “ perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way.” This 
being done, it was believed that the Free State 
party would abandon their wanton project, 
which was illegally formed at Topeka, and that 
matters would take a regular and peaceful 
course. 

It seems, however, that the Free State party 
will organize an opposition to the Constitution, 
and will, at any rate, refuse to take the oath 
required as a preliminary to voting, to wit— 
that they will support this Constitution if adopt- 
ed. They take the ground that it cannot be 
adopted except in opposition to the wishes of a 
large majority of the inhabitants, and that it is 
intended to fasten it upon them in violation of 
the organic act constituting the Territorial Gov- 
ernment. As they will not take the oath re- 
quired by the 14th section of the schedule, they 
will be excluded from voting. Again, the elec- 
tions which are to be held under the direction 
of the authorities constituted by the Conven- 
tion will, as the Free State men assume, be so 
conducted as to defeat the popular will, as 
would have been done in regard to the late 
election of members of the Legislature and a 
Delegate to Congress, but for the interposition 
of Gov. Walker and Secretary Stanton. 

It does not matter whether these objections 
are reasonable or not. The fact is not to be 
questioned that the majority of the Kansas peo- 
ple intend to maintain them, even in opposition 
to the General Government, should it take part 
with the Convention. This majority may be 
misled, and may act even under factious influ- 
ences; but still they claim a right to frame 
their Constitution in their own way, instead of 
adopting one that is framed for them by the 
minority of a body which was itself chosen by 
a small minority of the legal voters of Kansas. 

Who shall settle this new and serious diffi- 
culty? It is beyond Gov. Walker’s skill or 
province to do it. The Administration will, it 
is said, maintain the action of the Convention. 
But it is more likely that they will leave the 
matter to the judgment of Congress. Governor 
Walker, it is said, fully concurs with the Con- 
vention. He is expected here in a day or two, 
as the resignation of Mr. Stanton does not take 
effect till the 21st of December. Mr. Stanton 
will till that day act as Governor during the 
absence of Gov. Walker.—Cor. Balt. Sun. 


The Approaching Congress, &c. 

Washington, Nov. 23.—Congress is at hand. 
We see many signs of the session, and it cannot 
fail to be one of much interest. The season 
will also be sufficiently animated, in a social 
point of view, notwithstanding the pressure of 
the times, which, by the way, is little felt here, 
or by those who ordinarily contribute to the 
gayeties and socialities of this city. 

We are to see what effect the salary law is 
to have on the length of the session.. Some 
have supposed that it would prompt Congress 
to an early and perhaps premature adjourn- 
ment. It would be well for members to con- 
sider the chance of being called back, in 
special session, at their own expense, if they 
ciose the session too early. In the present state 
of the world’s affairs, and indeed of affairs near 
to us, events may arise very suddenly which 
may require the attention of Congress. If Con- 
gress adjourn in June, to enjoy their ample 
salary at home, it will be in anticipation of po- 
litical contingencies which might require their 
presence. 

Governor Walker had arrived at Boonville, 
on his way to this city, according to advices yes- 
terday received. Whatever may be his position 
upon the subject of the action of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, it will eommand so much re- 
spect from all parties to the question as to de- 
termine it before Congress and the public. It 
is believed that he supports the course of the 
Convention, though possibly he may have ob- 
jections to portions of the Constitution and 
schedule, The acceptance by Congress of the 
Constitution which may be presented will take 
this troublesome subject out of that body, and 
out of general politics. This is a great object, 
and it ought not to be defeated by any unrea- 
sonable objections on the part cf the Free State 

en of Kansas. 
¥ Whether the Constitgtion suits the wishes of 
the majority or not in every particulaz, is of 
little importance to them, considering the fact 
that they can alter it within a year, and every 
year thereafter, to their entire content, through 
after Conventions, called by their Legislature. 
They deride, it is said, the provision of the 
schedule which authorigeg smendments to the 
Constitution after the year 1864, well knowing 
that if it prohibits amendments before that time, 
it ig nugatory. Bat that is not the legal con- 
struction of the provision; its meaning being 
that after the year named jt shall regujre two: 
thirds of the Legislature to call a Convention. 
Until that year, therefore, the Legislature may, 
by @ bare majority, act upon the subject. 

It was supposed that the British press would 
pour out a flood of abuse upon Americans and 
their institutions, a la Sidney Smith, in conse- 
quence of the financial embarrassments of this 
Country. But the supposition is not entirely 








verified.—Oorr. Balt. Sun. 


From Washington. ; 

Washington, Nov. 23.—The visit from Sir 
William Oasley to the President on Saturday 
was one of courtesy merely. He has not yet 
officially informed the President of the precise 
character of his mission. ‘ 

The War Department designs sending two 
colurans of military into Utah from the Pacific 
side—one from Oregon, and the other from 
California. ‘ 

While the President was receiving company 
to-day, not a little excitement was occasione 
by the loud and offensive language of an attor- 
ney for claims to the President, who quietly 
withdrew to the private office, which adjoins the 
audience room, and remained there till the 
cause of it reluctantly retired. 


Great Storm on the Western Rivers—A Steamer 
Burnt—Great Loss of Life. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 23.—The storm of Wednes- 
day last sunk sixteen coal boats near Cairo, and 
one hundred lives have been lost. The loss of 
coal is estimated at three hundred thousand 
bushels. A heavy gale is blowing this morn- 
ing, accompanied with snow, hail, and rain. 
The gale was ao heavy at Parkersburg, that no 
boata conld run. 

Tho steamer Rainbow was burnt on Saturday, 
and from fifty to seventy lives have been lost. 

[SECOND DISPATCH. ] 


Cincinnati, Nov. 23, P. M—A later arrival 


| from Cairo does not confirm the reported loss 


of coal boats, and the report is probably incor- 
rect. 


The New York Election. 
Albany, Nov. 23.—The official vote of the 
tate at the recent election shows the Demo- 
cratic majorities for Comptroller, Treasurer, 
Attorney General, State Engineer, Canal Com- 
missioner, and Inspector of State Prisons, to 
average about 17,400 cach, while the majority 
for Secretary of State reaches 18,236, and for 


| Judge of Appeals 18,063. The American vote, 


as compared with last year, shows a falling off 
of nearly one-half, while the Republican vote is 
barely three-fourths what it was at the same 
period. ‘The Democratic vote shows a slight 
increase. 





GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Senator Sumner, who returned home in the 
Niagara, was received on landing at Boston, by 
Hon. Henry Wilson, N. P. Banks, Governor 
elect, and a large concourse of citizens, who 
escorted him to his house, where Mr. Sumner ana 
Mr. Wilson made brief addresses. Mr. Sumner 
has been sick throughout the voyage, but his 
general health is much improved. He will take 
his seat in the Senate on the reassembling of 
Congress. 





Gov. McRae, of Mississippi, comes out very 
strongly egainst banks aud paper money, in 
his message just issued. He says the present 
prostration of credit and business “ necesarily 
grows out of the inherent evil of the ‘ Banking 
System itself,’ and that cotton is selling at two- 
thirds of its actual value in consequence. He 
says there are but two small banks in that 
State, and instead of legalizing their suspension 
of specie payments, he would have stringent 
lagislation to prevent over issues, with penalties 
for failure to redeem in gold and silver at all 
times. He further recommends a tax of one 
per cent. on all foreign bank notes which may 
be in the State at the time of the annual tax 
levy. How persons who happen to have this 
foreign bank paper in their pockets or vaults 
are to be made to enter it on the tax list, and 
pay over every hundredth dollar of it to the 
State, we do not gather from the Governor’s 
Message. 


It is stated that a steam carriage made its 
appearance in the streets of Manchester, near 
Pittsburch, a few days ago. It ran over the 
streets like a thing of life, turning corners and 
dodging ruts. The driver of an omnibus, seeing 
innovation in this experiment, put whip to his 
horses, and tried to outrun the steam carriage, 
but the latter left his coach so far behind that 
the omnibus driver was laughed at by the 
spectators, The steam carriage went at the 
rate of nine miles an hour with a pressure of 
sixty pounds. 


A horrible murder took place in Harford 
county, Maryland, on the 16th. A man named 
Andrew Thompson was whipping his wife. A 
neighbor, Henry Fletcher, interfered in her be- 
half, when Thompson picked up a scythe, and 
laid open his sku!l. The murderer fled, but has 
since been arrested. This was accidental, we 
suppose. 


The London 7imes of the 2d instant contains 
2 long biographical notice of one of the “ mer- 
chant princes”’ of ihe great Metropolis, who 
has had most extensive relations with this 
country. Mr. James Morrison, the eminent mil- 
lionaire in question, died at his seat, Basildon 
Park, on the 20th ultimo, aged sixty-eight 
yeare, and worth $20,000,000, a considerable 
portion of which, it is stated by the Times, is 
invested in the United States, and so well in- 
vested, too, that it suffers no diminution by the 
present commercial difficulties. 


The American Tract Society, which recently 
issued a circular, stating that “any publication 
by cur press, bearing upon the topic of Slavery, 
even though of Southern authorship, and care- 
fully kept within the terms of the resolutions 
of the anniversary, could have no other result 
than precipitating the entire withdrawal of the 
South from co-operation with the Society,” has 
issued a tract with the following title: 

“No. 594. Sambo and Tony; A dialogue 
between two Servants. Originally published by 
the late Rev. Edmund Botsford, minister in 
Georgia and South Carolina.” 24 pages. 

The object of this tract is to teach the Scrip- 
tural duties of servants (slaves.) 

The Society seems to consider it perfectly 
legitimate for it to publish a tract on the Scrip- 
tural duties of servants, but “incendiary ”’ to 
publish one of “Southern authorship,” on 
the “Scriptural duties of masters.”—0O. S. 
Journal. 


We have received information from several 
reliable gentlemen, just arrived from Kansas, 
that a large number of mechanics and laborers 
are wanted in that Territory at the present 
time. In several of the towns, they have not a 
sufficient number of mechanics to do half the 
work which is required, and for which they 
would receive from $2.50 to $3 per day. One 
gentleman tells us there is not a single shoe- 
maker, tailor, blacksmith, or tinsmith, in the 
town of Ossawatomie, nor in Paoli, in Lykins 
county. In fact, there is a deficiency in all the 
mechanical branches throughout the Territory. 
Two or three builders monopolize all the work 
in a town, and they are so busily engaged in 
erecting dwellings on their own account that 
they refuse to do and are unable to attend to 
outside work.—S¢. Louis Democrat, 


The New York Herald apologizes for the 
Administration allowing Walker to escape on a 
second filibuster expedition, on the ground that 
sentiment at the South is so strongly in favor 
of such raids, as to render powerless the actior 
of the Government’s agents; and though it were 
not, the means used to elude the Government 
are so carefully prepared and covertly execu- 
ted, that, nine times out of ten, the embarka- 
tion would be successful. A pretty comment, 
truly, on the force of Federal authority and its 
vigilance. But the Washington correspondent 
of Forney’s Press—who is well posted—seems 
to think differently, and talks after this style: 

“The organized invasion of Nicaragua by 
Walker embarrasses the Administration. The 
officials of the Government, in the section from 
which Walker’s force saiicd, are no doubt de- 
gerying of censure for permitting his escape. 
if they had been only ordinariiy vigilant, they 
could have stayed this filibuster movement. 
They had been fully empowered in the premi- 
ses. Orders of a comprehensive and poin 
character were transmitted to them by Mr. Bu- 
chanan at an early day, having in view the am- 
plegt performance of our treaty stipulation. 
‘their violation ia, I have no doubt, a great aa- 
noyance to him and his Cabinet. Efforts will 
be made to intercept the expedition, and the 
hope now is that they may be successful.” 


A writer in the N. Y. Evening Post comes 
down on spelling “toward” and “afterwa “4 
with an s, and inguires further why, in none of 
the dictionaries—Johnson, Walker, Richard- 
son, Worcester, or Webster—can he find the 


word “inuendo.” Another writer delicately | reo 


insinnates, thet if the critic knew how to spell 
himself, he would find “ innuendo,” though uot 
“ inuendo,” in all these dictionaries. 


Comptroller Burrows and Auditor Burrows 
have concluded arrangements by which the in- 
terest on the New York State debt, due in Jan- 
uary vext, will be paid at the Manhattan Bank | 
in coin. 


I think the moat curious fact, taken altogeth- 
er, that I ever heard of the electric telegraph, 
was told me by the cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land. You may have beard it. It may have 
been in print; Iam sure it deserves to be. 
Once upon a time, then, on a certain Saturday 
night, the folks at the bank-could not make the 
balance come right by jast one hundred pounds. 
This is serious matter in that little establish- 
ment. I do not mean the cash, but this 
mistake in the arithmetic; for it occasions a 
world of scrutiny. An error in the balance 
has been known, I am told, to keep a delega- 
tion of clerks from each office at work some- 
times through the whole night. A hue and cry 
of course was made after this one hundred 
pounds, as if the old lady in Threadneedie 
street would be in the Gazette for want of it. 
Luckily, on the Sunday morning, the clerk (in 
the middle of a sermon, I dare say, if the truth 
was known) felt a suspicion of the truth dart 
through his mind, quicker than the flash of the 
telegraph itself. He told the chief cashier on 
Monday morning that perhaps the mistake 
might have occurred in packing some boxes of 
specie for the West Indies, which had been sent 
to Southampton for shipment. The saggestion 
was immediately acted upon. Here was a race, 
lightning against steam, with eight-and-forty 
hours the start. Instantly the wire aeked 
“ whether such a vesgel had left the harbor? ” 
“ Just weighing anchor,” was the reply. “Stop 
her! ” frantically shouted the telegraph. It was 
done. “Have you up on deck certain boxes 
marked so and so; weigh them carefully.” 
They were weighed ; and one, the delinquent 
was found heavier by just one package of one 
hundred sovereigns than it ought to be. “ Let 
her go,” said the mysterious telegraph. The 
West India folks were debited with just one 
hundred pounds more, and tke error was cor- 
rected without ever locking into the boxes or 
delaying the voyage an hour. Now, this is 
what may be calied “ doing business.” 


The recently-enlarged and capacious apart- 
ments at the British Legation at Washington 
were filled on Friday evening by a distinguish- 
ed and select circle of guests, invited by Lord 
and Lady Napier, to meet Sir William Gore 
Ousley. They were entertained by choice se- 
lections of music by Frezzolini, Patti, Stra- 
kosch, and Thalberg, followed by a choice sup- 
per. So says the Star. 


Among those who sailed from New Orleans 
with General Walker, in hia proposed expedition 
to Nicaragua, was Major J. V. Hooff, a native of 
this place, who is one of General Walker’s 
aids.— Alexandria Gazette. 


Over one hundred emigrants from Missouri 
and Arkansas, en route overland for California, 
were waylaid and cruelly butchered on the route, 
at a piace called Santa Clara canon, near the rim 
of the Great Basin, about 300 miles from Salt 
Lake City. The scene of the massacre is dif- 
ferently designated, as the Santa Clara canon, 
the Mountain Springs, and the Mountain Mead- 
ows; but all agree in locating it near the rim of 
the Great Basin, and about fifty miles from Ce- 
dar City, the most southern of the Mormon 
settlements. Ofa party of about 130 persons, 
only fifteen infant children were saved. It is 
stated that the emigrants had an ox, which 
died, and they placed poison in the body, and 
also poisoned the water standing in pools, for 
the purpose of killing the Indians; that eeveral 
had died from this cause, and that the whole 
force mustered, pursued the train, and coming 
up with them at the above-named place, which 
favored their purpose, attacked and murdered 
the whole party, except a few infant children. 
The Indians state that they made but one 
charge on the party, in which they cut off the 
greater portion of the men, and then guarded 
the outlets of the canon, and shot the men and 
women down as they came cut for water; that 
one man was making his escape with a few 
children, and they followed him, killed him, 
and took the children, fifteen in number,.the 
eldest under five years of age. J. W. Christian, 
of San Bernardino, in a letter dated October 
4th, intimates that the Mormons will be held 
responsible for the murder, and in this respect 
he is fully borne out by present indications, 
for a general belief pervades tke public mind 
that the Indians were instigated to this crime 
by the “ Destroying Angels” of the, church, 
and that the blow fell on the emigrants from Ar- 
kansas, in retribution of the death of Parley 
Pratt, which took place in that State. 


The New York Journal of Commerce pub- 
lishes a statement showing the number of ships 
which have loaded with grain, and sailed or 
wiil sail from that port during the present 
month, for Europe. The aggregate quantity of 
grain ixcluded in the statement is about 
1,500,000 bushels. Last year, in November, 
while the extraoi:dinary shipments of grain 
were taking place, the number of grain vessels 
which left New York was but forty-one, whereas 
it is calculated that not leas than sixty-one will 
sail before the present month expires, 


During the excavation of a street in Evans- 
ville, Ind., last Tuesday, the workmen came 
across the remains of a cabin, eighteen feet 
below the surface of the earth. This wcnder- 
ful subterranean house was about twelve feet 
in length, formed by upright posts set in the 
ground, and boarded up with split oak punch- 
eons, secured by wooden pins, The posts, 
puncheons, and pins, were partially decayed, but 
still stuck together. Within the walls were 
found portions of an old-fashioned spinning- 
wheel, a wooden maul, several pairs of boots 
and shoes, and the identical charred stick 
which the former occupant of the house had 
used to punch the fire with. 


The marriage of Bayard Taylor, in Gotha, 
Saxony, to Miss Hansen, of Gotha, tock place 
on the 27th ult. Mr, Taylor passes the winter 
with his bride at Moscow, where she has rela- 
tives residing. He is to come back to Ameri- 
ca next autumn, and Willis announces that he 
has “already written to him to claim for Idle- 
wild the honeymoon of his return.” 


The Administration papers of the North are 
divided in sentiment concerning the Kansas 
Constitution. While many approve of it, it is 
denounced by the Chicago Times, (Douglas’s 
organ,) the Detroit Free Press, (the organ of 
Gen. Cass,) Providence Post, Albany Atlas, 
Philadelphia Press, Buffalo Courier, Roches- 
ter Union, Seneca Observer, and other organs 
of the party. het 


The French Government has presented the 
Liberian Republic with a small vessel of war— 
the schooner L’Hermdisle—and orders have 
been issued to the Piymouth dock-yard for the 
thorough repair, at the expense of the British 
Government, of the Liberian schooner J.ark, by 
whom she was given, completely equipped, a 
few years since. The hidden history of this 
kindness is, doubtless, the desire to secure the 
trade of the Western coast of Africa. 

On Monday last, says the Abingdon Virgin- 
ian, the Rey. Mr. Goodykoontz, who was sent 
to this circuit by the M. E. Conference the week 
before last, was buried in this place, The same 
day the Rev. James M. Woods, who was sent to 
the adjoining circuit by the M.P. Conference, 
about the same time, was brought to this place 
a raving maniac, and is now confined, awaiting 
a vacancy at thelunaticasylum. “ What shad- 
ows we are, and what shadows we pursue! ” 


By direction of the Postmaster General, a 
system of post-office delivery, nearly similar to 
that of London, is now in successful operation 
in New York. There have been established six 
sub post offices in different parts of the city, anc 
to these offices letters are sent seven times each 
day, and collections from them for the mails 
are made eight times 3 day by horse express, 
During the debate on the banking articles of 
the Kansas bogus Constitution, it came out 
that, in making up a bank st Lecompton, last 
summer, it was necessary, in accordance with 
the charter, to exhibit a cash capital of $50,000. 
While the Governor counted ong bag af a time, 
the other was carried out and brought in again, 
and this was done until $50,000 were counted, 
and certificates obtained. 


L. W. Fiske, a well-known lumber merchant 
in Buffalo, was thrown out of a wagon in Chi- 
cago last week, and killed. 


Sergeant Lefferts, of the New York police 

detectives, has caused to be taken the daguer- 
type of every noted rogue who falls into his 

hands. 

A new Hebrew cemetery was consecrated at 

Charleston, 8. C., last Thursday, by Rev. Mr 

Jacobs. 





Two slaves, convicted of an attempt to mar- 
der Mr. William R. Brothers, in Nansemond 
county, Va., last May, were hung on Friday last. 


The Hon. Esbon Biacknpr, an ex-member of 


New York, committed suicide on the 19th in- 
stant, at his residence in Newark, Wayne coun- 
ty, by drowning himself in a spring or shallow 
well in his cellar. He was & baker and produce 
dealer, and had been compelled to yield to the 
pressure of the times, and make an assignment. 
The financial embarrassment is supposed to 
have caused his suicide. 


Advices from Paris, under date of November 
2, state that the Department of Marine has 
just received intelligence of a serious disaster. 
A vessel belonging to the Imperial marine, 
which had been fitted out for a scientific expe- 
dition, charged with the duty of rectifying ex- 
isting inaccuracies, and correcting the surveys 
of the Caspian sea, was lost on the eve of re- 
turning home, afier having devoted one year to 
the most careful and exact scientific explora- 
tions. Every soul on board, except one, went 
down with the wreck. The loss, deplorable as 
it is in other respects, will be principally felt in 
a scientific point of view. 


The Commissioner of Patents has decided 
that a newly-invented policeman’s club, which 
might be turned into a sheaf of lancets, and 
clubbed with fearful effect, thus becoming 2 
“ miniature infernal machine,” was not patent- 
able. He admits its novelty, but maintains 
that, however useful to policemen who may be 
“induced to defile themselves ” with it, it would 
be likely to get into other hande, and become 
& most pernicious invention to the community. 
It cannot, therefore, be considered “ useful,” 
within the meaning of the patent law. 


According to the New York papers, scarcely 
a night passes in that city, without the robbery 
and maltreatment of some citizen or stranger 
in the streets. 


A destructive fire occurred in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on the 13th inst., destroying a number of 
dwelling-houses. Loss about $8,000. 


The Chicago Tribune says : 

“ We learn from all quarters of the interior 
that farm laborers were never more in demand 
at this season of the year than at the present 
time. Capt. Schneider, editor of the Staats 
Zeitung, of this city, in an article addressed to 
his country readers, offered his services in pro- 
curing and sending them such help as they 
might individually need. Since then he has 
been overwhelmed with letters from all quarters 
of the Northwest, which bring his proffered 
servires into active use; and we are glad to 
say that he has been instrumental in securing 
snug winter quarters for many of his country- 
men who might otherwise before the end of 
this inclemeut season have felt the pinching 
hand of want.” 


George E. King, the well-known baggage 
master on the Boston and Worcester railroad, 
as is his usual custom, was passing through 
the cars on Tuesday last, on their arrival from 
Worcester, after the passengers had left, to 
pick up such articles as might be accidentally 
left, for the benefit of the owner. In one of the 
cars he found a package containing five thou- 
sand dollars. The owner, after searching his 
place of business, discovered the loss, and made 
all haste to the station, where the money had 
been safely locked up, waiting the rightful own- 
er’s arrival. Upon receiving his property, he 
presented the finder with twenty dollars.—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


The Onondaga Lake is now some eighteen 
inches higher than last June, and in conse- 
quence thereof several thousand bushels of salt 
are already lost, and a vast quantity more are 
in immediate danger of dissolving. All salt 
blocks at Liverpool and Salina below the locks 
are in water from seven inches to two feet, and 
the water constantly rising. The oldest inhabit- 
ant never witaessed such a flood thereabout. 


The Missiesippi river is full of ice. Navige- 
tion north of Dubuque has closed. 


A Pesth paper says that there has been 105 
bankruptcies in Vienna during the last two 
months. Three or four small firms suspended 
on the 31st of October. 


The U. S. steamer Saranac, (says a dispatch 
from Norfolk, Va., on the 22d instant,) in start- 
ing for the Pacific, got aground below that 
city, aud will probably not get off for some 
days. 

A fire broke ont at Columbus, Ohio, on Sat- 
urday, in the upper story of Dreshler’s block, 
occupied as follows: Franklin Branch Bank; 
8. Back, jeweller ; Mr. Devoe, dry goods; Mr. 
Stanley, hatter; and the Columbus Atheneum. 
The contents of the building were saved, but 
the building itself destroyed. Partially insured. 


On Friday afternoon, a little girl named 
Sarah Clark, about ten years of age, was run 
over by a dray in Pittsburgh, Pa., and instantly 
killed. The driver was arrested. 

There are now in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, twenty-three whalers, twelve ships, and 
eleven barques, only two of which will sail this 
season. There are always some whalers lying 
by for the winter, but the number this year is 
much larger than usual, owing to the monetary 
difficulties. 


The Montreal New Hra says that after the 
lst of January, all United States papers posted 
in Canada must be prepaid a half penny each, 
and if mailed in the United States the same 
postage is to be collected at the place of de- 
livery. 


The Oswego Times of Saturday publishes a 
list of fifty vessels now on their way from the 
upper lakes for that port, with 700,000 bushels 
of wheat, principally from Chicago. It is 
estimated that half a million bushels will be 
there on the close of the canal, All the mills 
are in operation. 





A Favorite Remedy.—We believe no medi- 
cine has ever given stronger proof of its effica- 
cy than the Oxygenated Bitters—in cases of 
Dyspepsia aud General Debility, restoring 
health and cheerfulness, when all other reme- 
dies have failed. 39 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE TWELFTH VOLUME, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1858. 


The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber- 
ty, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or _ 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth- 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work- 
ings can be counteracted onl ‘by & permanent 
system of measures; and it dherefore has sup- 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re- 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft 
avowed principles, 

Tt presenta oe & summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im- 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence is 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em- 
phatically a PareR FoR THE FamiLy. 

My subscribers have stood by the ra hand- 
somely. No paper can bogst warmer or more 
eteadfast friendé. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Hra, in the face of imminent perils, 
was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in this 
slaveholding District, and has been for eleven 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 





Congress, and a well-known citizen of Weatern | 








loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot- 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the ra is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad- 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
gy me of strong local interests; so that ite 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 
G. BAILEY. 
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Single copy, one year - - - - $2 
Three copies, one year - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year - - - - 16 
Single copy, six months - - - 1 
Five copies, six months- - - - 6 
Ten copies,six months - - - - 8 


sq@y~ Payments’always in advance. 

VoLunrTary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months ; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms, It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to g Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

see A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

yq@ Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted ip 
drafts, on New York or Baltimore; stnaller 
amounts’ in gold, or in the notes of solvent 
banks, especially of the banks of New York or 
New England, excepting Rhode Island. 

Address G. Baiey, Washington, D.C., Edi. 
tor of National Era. 
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Flour, Howard Street - - - $5.37 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - - + + + 5.12 (@ 537 
Rye Flour - - - + + + + 4.62 e 0.00 
Corn Meal - - - - = « « 3.50 3.75 
Wheat, white - - - +--+ + 1.00 @ 1.12 
Wheat,red- - - - + + = 96 1.15 
Corn, white- - - +++ - 88 © 65 
Corn, yellow - + + + «+ «+ 57@ 65 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 92 (@ 00 
Rye, Virginia - - - += + + 85 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia- 25 32 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - + + 33 36 
CloverSeed + + + + + + 5.75 @ 6.00 
Timothy Seed - - - - = + 2.25 @ 2.60 
Hay, Timothy- - + + + + 16.00 (@20.00 
Hopp- - - = «© «© e© « « 7 14 
Potatoes, Mercer- + + + = 1.30 1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders» » - = « 114@ 113 
Bacon, Sides - - + + + = 12@ 00 
acon,Hams + - + +++ 14@ 165 
Pork, Mess- + + + © «© « 21.50 (@22.00 
Pork, Prime + + + « «= «= 17.00 @I17.50 
Beef, Mess - - + + + + «+ 19.50 (@20.00 
~—_ in ae eee ee 12 60 
in ee eee ce 00 00 
Woo, Unessheds 2 2 2 2 00 @ 0 
Wool, Washed- - - + « «+ 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - - = = 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - + 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - + 00 00 
Butier, Western,in kegs - - 123 14 
Butter, Roll +» - - «= « » 18 22 
Cheese - * e 7 * es s# @ 93 10 
Coffee, Rio- - = «+ «+ « « 10 11 
Coffee, Java +» «+ © «= «© « 16 17 


NEW YORE MAREET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesaday, November 24, 1857. 
flour, State brands - - - 


+ $5.00 @ 5 05 
Flour, State brands, extras - 5.10 @ 5.25 
Flour, Western - + + + + 5.45 @ 6.00 
Flour, Southern - - + + «+ 6.20 fc 5.40 
Rye Flour - + + «© © = = 3.60 @ 4.75 
Cornu Meal - - - +» « » + 3.40 @ 3.50 
Wheat, white »= «= «© + = + 1.25 g 1.50 
Wheat, red- © = © «© » « 1.16 @ 1.30 
Corn, white» © «© « «+ «© = 80 82 
Corn, yellow + + «© © © « 86 87 
Rye '_ + ss © © © &© 8&8 © 16 "7 
Oats . ~ 7 . . a 7 . . 31 Al 
Clover Seed «© =» «© «© = « 11,60 (12.00 
Timothy Seed - - =» «+ + + 3.50 3.75 
Hay . . 7 - . . © . * 55 65 
Hops cl a ee eS oe ee 6 8 
Bacon, Shoulders + + «© « 93 00 
Bacon, fides - »= = = «= «= 10 00 
Bacon, Hams - »= «+ © «© «= 10% 103 
Pork, Mesa + + » + © + 19.26 @19.50 
Pork, Prime »- = = + «= « 16.75 @00.00 
Beef - - = «= «© «© =» «© « 925 @l1059 
Lard,in barrels »- +» « + «© 10} 12} 
Lard,inkegs » » = = » « 13 00 
Butter, Western - + = = © 123 18 
Butter, State «= © «© = + = 16 22 
eesxe = © = #« # # @ . 6 84 
Coffee, Rio . e « 8 s «@ e. 10 103 
Coffee, Java - + + © «© « 164 00 
Wool, Unwashed - - - «+ =» 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - - »- «= 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - »+ = » 00 00 
Wool, Fleece,common+ - - 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - + + + 00 9g 00 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - + + 28.00 (228.50 
Lime, n eS Oe ie oe 1.00 @ 0.00 
Lime,common - - - + + 80@ _ 00 





THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


THE SENATE—(Sixty-two members.) 





Term expires. Term expires, 

ALABAMA. MICHIGAN. 
Clement C. Clay, jr. - 1859 Charles E. Stuart - 1859 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick - 1861 Z. Chandler - - - 1863 

ARKANSAS. MISSOURI. 
William K.Sebastian- 1859 J.L.Green- - ~~ 1861 
Robert W. Johnson - 1861 T. Polk - = = 1863 

CONNECTICUT. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Lafayette S. Foster - 1961 John P. Hale -  ~- 1859 
James Di: - +1863 Daniel Clark - ~~ 186) 

CALIFORNIA. NEW YORK. 

W. M. Gwin - +1861 William H. Seward - 1961 
David C. Broderick - 1863 Preston King - ~~ 1863 
DELAWARE. NEW JERSEY. 

M, W. Bates - +1859 William Wright- - 1959 
J.A.Bayard - - 1863 John R.Thomson ' - 1963 

FLORIDA. NORTH CAROLINA. 
David L. Yulee - - 1861 David S. Reid* - - 1859 
S.R.Mallory - - 1863 AsaBiggs*- - - 186i 
GEORGIA. OHIO. 
Robert Toombs - - 1859 George E.Pugh- - 1861 
AlfrediIverson - - 1861 Benjanun F. Wade - 1963 
INDIANA. PENNSYLVANIA. 
G.N.Fitch- ~ - 1861 William Bigler - ~- 1961 
J.D. Bright- - - 1963 Simon Cameron -— - 1963 
ILLINOIS. RHODE ISLAND. 
Stephen A. Douglas - 1859 Philip Allen - + 1859 
Lyman Trumbu - 1861 J. F.Simmons -— - 1863 
Iowa. SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Geo. W.Jones - - 1859 JosinhJ.Evans- ~- 1859 
James Harlan - -1861 Vacancy - - - 1961 
KENTUCKY. TENN 
John B. Thompson* - 1859 John Bell* - - 1861 
John J. Crittenden* 1861 Andrew Johnson - 1863 
LOUISIANA. TEXAS, 
Judak P. Benjamin - 1859 Sam. Houston* - - 1859 
John Slidell - +1961 J.P.Henderson- - 1863 
MAINE. 
William P. Fessenden 1859 VERMONT. 
H. Hamlin - +  - 1863 Jacob Collamer - ~~ 1861 
MASSACHUSETTS. Foot - ~- 1863 
Henry Wilson - - 1859 
Charles Sumner -  - 1863 VIRGINIA. 
MARYLAND. R.M.T.Hunter- ~~ 1859 
James A. Pearce - 1961 J.M. Mason - + 1863 
Anthony Kennedy* - 1963 
MISSISSIPPI. WISCONSIN. 
Albert G. Brown- - 1859 Charles Durkee - - 1861 
Jefferson Davis - - 1963 J.R. Doolittle - ~- 1963 


RECAPITULATION BY FIGURES. 


Democrats, (in Roman) - a fei we 
Republicans, (in Italics) - ° ° - 20 
* Know Nothings 2 eae 
Totalmembers » = + = «= = 6 


— 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Two hundred and thirty-four members. 


MAINE, 

1. John M. Wood.*¢ 4. F. H. Morse.+ 
2. Chas. J. Gilman.f 5. I. Washburn, jr.*} 
3. N. Abbott. 6. 8S. G. Foster. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. ‘ 
1, A. H. Cragin.*¢ 3. M. W. Tappan.*t 
2. James Pike.*t 

VERMONT. 

1. KR. P. Walton.t 3. H. E. Royce.ft 
2. J. 8S. Morrill.*f 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


1. Robert B. Hall.*t 7. N. P. Banks.*f 
2. Jas. Buffinton.*t 8. C. L. Knapp.*t 
3. W.8. Damrell.*¢ 9. Eli Thayer. 

4, L. B. Comins.*¢ 10. C. C. Chaffee.*t 
6. A. Burlingame.*¢ 11. Henry L. Dawes.t 


6. Timothy Davis.*t 








of the Free States on the great Question of th 
Country, the only journal through which their 


RHODE ISLAND. 
1, N. B, Darfee.*t 2, W. D. Brayton.t 








CONNECTICUT. 
1. Ezra Clark, jr.*t¢ | 3. Sidney Dean.*t . 
2, Samuel Arnold. 4. W. D. Bishop. 
NEW YORK. 
1. John A. Searing. 18. 
2. George Taylor. 19. Oliver A. Morse. 
3. Dan. E. Sickles. 20. O. B. Matteson.* 
4, John Kelly.* 21. H. Bennett.*+ 
5. Wm. B. : 22. H. C. Goodwin.t 
6. John Cochrane. 23. Chas. B. Hoard.t+ 
1. Elijah Ward. 24. A. P. Granger.*+ 
8. Horace I’. Clark, 25. Ed. B. Morgan.*t 
9. John B. Haskin. 26. E. B. Pottle.+ 
10. A. L. Murray.*t 27. J. M. Parker.*+ 
11, Wm. F. Russell. 28. Wm. H. Kelsey.*¢ 
12. John Thompson.t 29. 8. G. Andrews.t 
13. Ab. B. Olin.t 30. J. W. Sherman.t 
14, Erastus Corning. 31. S. M. Burroughs.t 
15 Edward Dodd.*¢ 32. Israel T. Hatch. 
16. Geo. W. Palmer.¢ 33. R. E. Fenton.t 
17. F. E. Spinner.*+ 
NEW JERSEY. 
1, I. D. Clawson.*¢ 4. John Huyler. 
2. G. R.Robbins.*+ 5. J. R. Wortendyke, 
3. G. B. Adrain. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


1. T. B. Florence.* 14. G. A. Grow.*+ 

2. Ed. J. Morris.t 15. Alison White. 

3. James Landy. 16. John A. Ahl. 

4, H. M. Phillips, 17. Wilson Reilly. 

5. Owen Jones. 18. John R. Edie.*+ 
6. John Hickman.* 19. John Covode.*t+ 
7. Henry Chapman, 20. Wm. Montgomery. 


C. B. Cochrane. 


8. J. G. Jones.* 21. David Ritchie.*+ 

9. A. E. Roberts.*¢ 22. S. A. Purviance.*¢ 
10. J. C. Kunkel.*+ 23. Wm. Stewart.t 
11. Wm. L. Dewart. 24. J. L. Gillis. 


12. P. Leidy. 
13. Wm. H. Dimmick, 
DELAWARE. 
1. William G. Whitley. 
MARYLAND. 
1, Jas. A. Stewart.* 4, H. W. Davis.*} 

2. Jas. B. Ricaud.*} 5. Jacob M. Kunkel. 
3. Jas. M. Harris.*¢ 6. Thos. F. Bowie.* 
VIRGINIA, 

1. M. R. H. Garnett. 8. C. J. Faulkner.* ° 

2. J. L. Millson.* 9. John Letcher.* 
3. John S. Caskie.* 10. S. Clemens, 
4, W. O. Goode.* ll. A. G. Jenkins. 
5. Ths. S. Bocock.* 12. H. Edmundson.* 
6. Paulus Powell.* 13, G. W. Hopkins.* 
7. William Smith.* 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
1. H. M. Shaw. 5. John A. Gilmer.t 
2. Thomas Ruffin. 6. Alfred M. Seales. 
3. Warren Winslow.* 7. Burton Craige.* 
4. L. O’B. Branch.* 8. T. L. Clingman.* 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1. John McQueen.* 4, M. L. Bonham. 
2. Wm. P. Mills. 5. James L. Orr.* 
3. L. M. Keitt.* 


25. John Dick.*t 


6. Wm. W. Boyce.* 
GEORGIA. 

1. Jas. L. Seward.* 5. A. R. Wright. 

2. M. J. Crawford. 6. James Jackson. 
3. R. P. Trippe.*t 7. Joshua Hill t 

4, L. J. Gattreil. 8, A. H. Stephens.* 

OHIO. 
1. G. H. Pendleton. 12. Samuel S. Cox, 
2. W.S.Groesbeck. 13. John Sherman.*+ 
3. L. D. Campbell.*¢ 14. Philemon Bliss.*+ 
. M. H. Nichols.*¢ 15. J. Burns, 
Richard Mott.*+ 
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5. 
6. J. R. Cockerel. 

7. Aaron Harlan.*t 
8. Benj. Stanton.*+ 
9. L. W. Hall. 

10. Joseph Miller. 
11. V. B. Horton.*+ 
KENTUCKY. 

1, Henry C. Burnett. 6. John M. Elliott. 
2, Samuel O. Peyton. 7. H. Marshall.*t 
3. W.L.Urderwood.t 8. James B. Clay. 
4, A. G. Talboit.* 9. John C. Mason. 
5. Josh. H. Jewett. 10. J. W. Stevenson. 
TENNESSEE. 
1, A. G. Watkins.* 6. Geo. W. Jones.* 
2. H. Maynard.t 7. John V. Wright.* 
3. SamuelA.Smith.* 8, F.K. Zollicoffer.*t 
4, J. H. Savage.* 9. J. D. C. Adkins. 
5. Charles Ready.*{ 10. W. T. Avery.* 
MISSOURI. 
F. P. Blair, jr.t 5. 8. H. Woodson. 
T. L. Anderson.{ 6. John S. Phelps.* 
Jas. B. Clark. 7. Sam. Caruthers.* 
J. Craig. 


16. C. B. Tompkins.t 
17. Wm. Lawrence. 
18, Benj. F. Leiter.* 
19. Edward Wade.*+ 
20. J. R. Giddings.*+ 
21. J. A, Bingham.*t 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
INDIANA, 
7. John G. Davis. 
8. James Wilson.t 
9. Schuyler Colfax.*f 
10. Charles Chase.t 
11. John U. Pettit.*f 


W. J. Niblack. 
Wm. H. English.* 
James Hughes. 
4, James B. Foley. 
5. David Kilgore.t 
6. James M. Gregg. 

ILLINOIS, 
1.E.B. Washburn.*¢ 6. Thos. L. Harris.* 
2. J. E.Farnsworth.t 7. A. Shaw. 
3. Owen Lovejoy.t 8. Robert Smith. 
4, William Kelloge.t 9. 8S. A. Marshall.* 
5. Isaac N. Morris, 

FLORIDA. 

1. George S. Hawkins. 

ALABAMA. 
1. Jas, A. Stalwarth. 6. Geo. S. Houston.* 
2. E. 8S. Shorter.* 6. W. R. W. Cobb.* 
3. Jas. F. Dowdell.* 7. J. 1. M. Curry. 
5. Sydney Moore. 

LOUISIANA, 

1, Geo. Eustis, jr.t 3. T. G. Davidson. 
2. Miles Taylor. 4, J. M. Sandidge.* 
MISSISSIPPI. 

1. L. Q. C. Lamar. 4, O. R. Singleton. 

2. Reuben Davis. 5. J. A. Quitman. 
3. W. Barksdale.* 
MICHIGAN. 
1, W. A. Howard.*¢ 3. D.S.Walbridge.*t 
2. Henry Waldron.*¢ 4. D. C. Leach.t 
ARKANSAS, 
1. A.B.Greenwood.* 2. Ed. A. Warren. 
TEXAS. 
2. J. H. Reagan. 
IOWA. 
1. Sam. R. Curtis.¢ 2. Timothy Davis.t 
WISCONSIN. 
1, John F. Potter.+ 3. C. Billinghurst.*+ 
2. C.C. Washburn.*f 
CALIFORNIA, 
1. Charles L. Scott. 2. J. C. McKibben. 


The following members have been elected to 
represent Minnesota, upon her admission as a 
State into the Union: George Becker, W. W. 
Phelpza, and Kavanagh—all Democrats. 
Delegates from the Territories. 

Minnesota, W. W. Kingsbury; Oregon, Jo- 
seph Lane; New Mexico, M. A. Otero; Utah, 
John M. Bernhisel ; Washington, I. I. Stevens ; 
Kansas, M. J. Parrott; Nebraska, F. Fergu- 
aon. 


i. 
2. 
3. 


1. Guy M. Bryan. 





* Members of the present Congress. 





Buchanan men -~— - - +129 

+ Republicans - : - - 90 

¢ Know Nothings’ - : - 15 
Total- + + + + 234 ~ 





EFFICACY OF THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


From J. C. Dunn, Esq., late City Treasurer. 

Boston, June 6, 1852. 
GENTLEMEN : I have been for some years troubled oc- 
casiorally with severe attacks of Indigestion; have con- 
sulted many physicians, tried A'lopathy and Homeopa- 
thy, and can truly say I have received more speedy and 
effectual relief from the use of the Orygenated Bitters, pro- 
cured from you, than from all other remedies, and most 
cheerfully recommend them to all who suffer from a sim- 
ilar affliction. Yours truly, 

JAMES C. DUNN. 
Numerous certificates have been received from citizens 
of the highest respectabillity. Every dyspeptic will be 
amply repaid for a trial of this medicine. 
Prepared and sold, wholesaie and retail,only by SETH 
W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., and for sale by their agents everywhere. 39 


TO SUIT 








AN OFFER TO THE LADIES, 
THE TIMES. 


WHE LADIES’ VISITOR, published monthly, in the 
T city of New York, is the Cheapest Ladies’ Paper in 
the World! Each number contains an Original Story, 
the Monthly Fashions, Reeeipts for the Housekeeper, 
with other interesting matter, Price, for single copy. Fif- 
ty Cents a year; but ag we wish to putitinto the hands 
of the million, we offer to any lady who will procure sub- 
scribers for it, 10 collect of each subscriber 25 cents, and 
retain one-half of the money for her services. In this 
manner each subscriber will get the paper at halfthe ad- 
vertised rates, and the lady can make from $2 to $4 a 
day. 
z is nearly three years since we commenced the pub- 
lication of the VISIfOR; during this time, many ladies 
have supported themselves handsomely by canvassing 
for it. ‘Ie price 1s sv low, almost every one will take it. 
As no lady who has put forth a vigorous effort has failed 
of success, it is worth a trial by all females out of employ- 
ment in these hard times. Specimen copies seut free to 
any part of the United States. Direct al! communica- 
tions to Miss LAURA J. CURTIS, 

Care of Curtis & Co., New York. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DR. WAYLAND’S LETTER TO THE TRACT COM- 
MITTEE. 


It will be seen by the following note from 
Dr. Wayla:d, that his communication to the 
late Committee of Investigation, appointed by 
the American Tract Society, which we transfer 
to our co'umas, has been given to the public, 
in compliance with a request of members of 
that committee. 





Provivences, Oct. 19, 1857. 

GenTLeMEN: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edze the receipt of your letter, requesting a 
copy of the paper which I sent to the Investi- 
gating Committee of the Tract Society, in Feb- 
rusry last. 

It has been out of my power, until the pres- 
ent moment, to comply with your request. I 
now enclose a copy of that document. So far 
as I am concerned, you are perfectly at liberty 
to use it in any manner which you and other 
members of the Committee may think proper. 

I am, gentlemen, yours, very truly, 

F. WaYLanp. 

Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D. 

Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D. 


From the notices which have appeared in 
the public papers, and from the communiea- 
tions issued by the officers of the Tract Society, 
it would seem that the object for which this 
Committee was appointed, is to inquire and re- 
port upon the principles which have governed 
the Publishing Committee in matters affecting 
the subject of Slavery. 

It is admitted that, in some instances, publi- 
cations have been altered so as to exclude sen- 
timents disapproving of Slavery. It is also un- 
derstood to be the belief of the officers of the 
Society, that they are, by the Constitution, pre- 
cluded from treating the subject of Slavery in 
the same manner as they treat other subjects 
involving the interests of vital godliness and 
sound morality. Ifsuch be the facts, they cer- 
tainly deserve an attentive and candid consid- 
eration. 

It is obvious that the Constitution of a Soci- 
ety is simply a compact between individuals, 
for the purpose of accomplishing a certain ob- 
ject in a specified manner. So long as the ob- 
ject, for the accomplishment of which the com- 
pact is formed, is a good object, and is sought 
to be accomplished by good means, all good 
men may unite in promoting it. If the object 
is bad, or only imperfectly good, or is to be ac- 
complished by bad or imperfect means, it is the 
duty of good men either to withdraw from it, or 
seek to correct it; aud for such correction, pro- 
vision is always made in the Constitution itself. 
If, then, it be admitted that the course which, 
in any case, has been pursued by a Society, is 
the only course allowed by_the Constitution, 
this fact is by no means final; it only intro- 
duces the question, does or does not the Con- 
stitution itself require emendation and amend- 
ment? 

But is it the fact that the Constitution of the 
Tract Society imposes the restrictions supposed ? 
The words of the article referring to this sub- 
ject are as follows: 

“The object of which” (7. ¢. the Society) 
“shall be to diffuse a knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of sinners, and 
to promote the interests of vital godliness and 
sound morality, by the circulation of Religious 
Tracts calculated to receive the approbation of 
all Evangelical Christians.” 

The object of the Society then is, “to pro- 
mote the interests of vital godliness and sound 
morality, by the circulation of Religious Tracts.” 
The interests of vital godliness and sound mo- 
rality are to be promoted hy setting clearly be- 
fore men the whole will of God, and the conse- 
quences which must follow from obeying or 
disobeying it. There is surely no restrictior 
‘here. Whatever is at variance with “ vital 
godliness or sound morality,” whether at the 
North or the South, in the Kast or the West, in 
city or in country, among the rich or the poor, 
may properly be discuseed in the publications 
of the Society ; and it is the duty of the Socie- 
ty, in the spirit of Christ, to exhort the wrong- 
doers to repentance. The only question then 
here to be cousidered, is the following: Is it 
consistent with the interests of vital godliness 
and sound morality to buy and sell our fellow 
men ; to forbid them to marry; to place it out 
of their power to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord; and to 
deny to them the privilege of reading the mes- 
sage of salvation? If it be consistent with the 
interests of vital godliness and sound morality 
to do all this, the Society is under no obliga- 
tion to treat of it. If it be at variance with 
these interests, the Society seems called upon, 
in view of the object for which it was con 
stituted, to bear a decided testimony on the 
subject. So far, then, as this portion of the 
Article of the Coneti'ution is concerned, there 
is nothing to prevent the Society from publieh- 
ing on these subjects, unleas it considers such 
acts consistent with “vital godliness and sound 
morality.” 

If there is any restriction on the action of the 
Society, it must be in the latter clause of the 
Article, which is in these words: Tracts cal- 
culated to receive the approbation of all Evan- 
gelical Christians.” 

When the terms “ Evangelical Christians ” 
are used here, it will not, of course, be supposed 
that the Society undertakes to determize the 
personal piety of its members; that is, of the 
individuals who are to approve of its Tracts. 
This is the province of the churches to which 
these individuals belong, and the Scciety can- 
not go behind the decision of these churches. 
The words must mean, then, and they can 
mean nothing more than, members of Evangeli 
cal Churches. ae 

What, then, is meant by receiving the appro- 
bation of all Evangelical Christians? To this 
clause two meanings may be given. In the 
first place, the words ree be taken literally, 
that is, that every Tract w ich the Society pub- 
lishes must receive the approbation of every 
member of an Evangelical Church—that is, of 
“qll Evangelical Christians.” If this be its 
true meaning, then any member of an Evangel- 
ical Church might, by his single veto, arrest 
the publication of any Tract whatever, by sim- 
ply declaring that it did not receive his approba 
tion. But some members of Evangelical 
Churches may believe attendance on balls and 
parties, from which men are carried away in- 
toxicated, is an innocent Christian recreation. 
Others may frequent the theatre or the opera 

house. Ochers may derive their wealth from 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and partake 
freely of them themselves. Others may believe 
falsehoods in trade only venial sins, if sing at 
all ; may sec no harm in emuggling and taking 
false oaths at the Custom-House, or obliging 
their clerks to do it for them. Tracts on danc- 

_ ing, theatrial amusements, intemperance, | ying, 
aud perjury, would not certainly receive the 
approbation of euch members of Evangelical 
Churchea ; aad, if we interpreted this Article 
in the manner suggested, they would have a 
right to prohibit them. These iilustrations 
might easily be extended, but it is unnecessary. 
It is apparent that such an interpretation would 
reduce the Society to a nullity. 

The only other meaning of which these words 
seem susceptibleis the following: These “Evan- 
gelical Christians” are known to the Society 
only as members of different denominations 
each having its own formulary of belief and 
practice. ‘The character and opinions of each 
individual, so far as they are recognised by the 
Society, are defined by the Formulary, or Arti- 
cles ot Faith and Practice, to which he affixed 
his name when he became ao member of that 
particular communion. In matters essential 
to vital godliness and sound morality, the sev 
eral Confessions of Faith agree. In matters 
of particular practice they differ. It is intend. 
ed that no Tract shall be published on any o! 
these subjects on which these sects are at vari 
ance, but culy on the subjects on which they 
are agreed. A member of an Evangelicai 

Church, or, in the words of the Article, an 

“ Evangelical Christian,” cannot therefore ob 

ject to a Tract on the ground that it is Opposea 

to his own private opinion; but only on the 
ground that it is opposed to the Confession oi 


Faith by which his ch 
Society, is defined. aracter, as known to the 


lieve that the sale of ardent Spirits was an inno 


cent branch of business, but he would have no 


right to forbid the iss 


Thus, a Baptist might be- 


the vital doctrines and duties of Christianity, | 
they can unite in the circulation of Tracts which 
treat of those doctrines and duties. The Tracts 
of the Society must therefore meet the appro-_ 
bation of those who believe the Articles of Faith | 
received by the denomination to which each | 
belongs. Objection to a Tract from any other 
reason than this is therefore, of course, pre- 
cluded. 

That this is the right interpretation of the 
Article in question, is manifest from the sixth 
Article of the Constitution. It is by this Article 
provided, that “the officers and directors shall 
be elected from different denominations of Chris- 
tians ; the publishing committee shall contain 
no two members from the same communion ; 
and no Tract shall be published, to which 
any member of that committee shall object.” 
The principle to which I have referred is here 
diatinctly recognised, and it teaches us clearly 
what is meant by the approbation of Evangeli- 
cal Christians. The sixth Article shows the 
manner in which the object of the first Article 
is to be accomplished, and therefore shows what 
was intended by the words then used. 

That the above is the true interpretation of 
the first Article ox the Constitution, is proved by 
the whole history of the Society. Every year, 
on every platform and in every pulpit of the 
iand, this restriction, precisely as here explain- 
ed, has been held forth as the crowning excel- 
lence of this catholic, and specially unsectarian 
institution. The Baptist has been told that 
the Society can publish nothing at variance 
with the Confession of Faith of Baptists ; the 
Episcopalian, that nothing can be published at 
variance with the Thirty-nine Articles; the 
Presbyterian, that nothing can be published at 
variance with the Westminster Confession; and 
the Methodist, that nothing can be published 
at variance with the Book of Discipline. No 
cther principle of restriction hag ever been 
suggested until very lately ; and any other view 
of the duties and obligations of the Society 
must certainly awaken in its best friends the 
emotion of surprise. 

The question at issue seems, then, narrowed 
down’ to the simple inquiry, Is the Christian 
lawfulness of Slavery, as it exists in the United 
States, affirmed in the Formulary or Confession 
of Faith of any Evangelical denomination? Is 
this affirmation found in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the Episcopal Church; or in the West- 
minster Confession of the Presbytezian Church ; 
or in the Heidelberg Catechism ; or Canons of 
the Synod of Dort, of the Dutch Reformed 
Church; or in the Book of Discipline of the 
Methodist Church; or in any of the Confes- 
sions of Faith of the Congregational or Baptist 
Churches? Every one knows that in none of 
these denominational Creeds is such an affirm- 
ation to be found. Nay, more: it is the fact 
that, at various times, portions of all these de- 
nominations have borne testimony against the 
evils of Slavery. They do it now even in the 
Southern States. But, so far as I know, it has 
never been urged that this was at variance with 
the Confessior of Faith of any sect of Evangel- 
ical Christians. It would seem, then, evident 
that this is not one of those subjects of denom- 
inational difference, on which the publications 
of the Society are forbidden to treat. It is, 
therefore, one of those questions concerning 
vital religion and sound morality, the treatment 
of which comes fairly within the objects for 
which the Society was constituted. 

But it may be asked, Are we under a moral 
obligation to publish on this subject? The an- 
swer to this question must be determined by 
the answer to another. Has the existence of 
domestic Slavery anything to do with “the 
interests of vital godliness and sound moral- 
ity?” Have vital godliness and sound morality 
no answer to give, when the question is asked, 
Have I aright to buy and sell my fellow man 
like an ox or & mule? Many of our young 
men, professors of the religion of Christ, annu- 
ally emigrate to the Southern States. Is it not 
important that they should understand the 
teachings of the New Testament on the sub- 
ject? Many of our brethren in the Southern 
States are sorely tried as to their duty in this 
matter, and earnestly desire to know what is 
the will of God concerning it. Should we not 
make known to them all the truth respecting 
it which has been revealed to us? 

But more than this: this is one of the most 
practical questions known in ethics. It is no 
other than this: Can I rightfully seize another 
man, or employ another to seize him, and oblige 
him to labor for me, and his children to labor 
for my children to the end of time, without re- 
muneration, (for the food and clothing required 
to keep him in good working order is not re- 
muneration ;) and may another man seize me, 
and reduce me and my children to the same 
condition? This is the real question at issve, 
for ethics know nothing of the color of the skin. 
This question lies at the foundation of every 
right, whether of person or property. Is it not 
then as important that the teachings of the 
New Testament should be made known on this 
subject, as on the subjects of dancing, tem- 
perance, observance of the Sabbath ? 

But even if we set aside the question of the 
right of man in man, another question im- 
mediately presents itself. 

It is well known that there are, at present, 
more than three millions of human beings in 
this country, who are forbidden to form a mar- 
riage contract, and who, if they agree to live 
together after God’s holy ordinance, may at any 
moment, at the bidding of another, be separated 
from each other forever; who have no right 
over their own children, and are therefore un- 
able to perform the parental obligations eu- 
joined in the New Testament ; who, if females, 
are obliged to submit their persons, without 
resistance, to the will of another; and who are 
forbidden to read the word of God, and learn 
from the Bible the way of salvation. These are 
all, like ourselves, human beings, for whom 
Christ died; and hundreds of thousands of them 
are our own Christian brethren, members of 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Bap- 
tist Churches. They may be weak, ignorant, 
degraded, but so much the more are they 
Christ’s little ones ; and he has said it is better 
that a millstone be hanged about our neck, and 
we be cast into the sea, than we should offend 
one of them. They are our Christian brethren, 
and are we to utter no word on their behalf? 
Shall we make no effort to rectify their wrongs 
and alleviate their sufferings? Can we be dis- 
ciples of Christ, if we look upon allthis, and, 
- . Priest and Levite, pass over to the other 
side 

These wrongs, inflicted on our fellow men 
and our Christian brethren, either are assen- 
tially connected with the system of domestic 
Slavery, or they are not. If they are essential- 
ly connected with it,then Slavery itself must 
be wrong; and there cau be no reason why its 
wrong should not be exposed, and the wrong, 
doers called to repentance. If these wrongs 
are not essentially connected with the system 
of domestic Slavery, then they stand alone, 
like any other wrong-doing, and may be treated 
of without offence, even to the slaveholders 
themselves—just as we speak of the oppressions 
endured by Protestants in Italy, and the per- 
secutions of Christians in Madagascar. 

But to this itis replied, if we publish Tracts 
on Slavery, or the evils of Slavery, we shall be 
obliged to abandon the whole Southern field ; 
our Tracts will not be received, and our col- 
porteurs will be driven away. To this objection, 
several replies may be made. 

1. Suppose it be so; does this in any respect 
affect the question of Christian duty? Have we 
any right to withhold any portion of Divine 
truth, because men are unwilling to receive it? 
To do this, would be to adopt one of the most 
pernicious errors of Romanism. Our blessed 
Lord seems to have made provision for precisely 
this case. He might, by suppressing a part of 
the truth, have made his doctrines acceptable 
to his countrymen. He never did it, nor did 
he give his disciples authority to do it. He 
committed to them his message, and command- 
ed them to deliver it, saying, what I tell you 
in darkness, that speak ye in the light, and 
what ye hear in the ear, that speak ye upon 
the house-tops. If men would not receive it, 
he did not command them to leave out what 
was offensive, but to wipe off the dust. from 
their feet, and retire from the city. Does not 
this example determine for us our rule of duty ? 
2. Are we not as much responsible for the 
salvation of one class of men as of another? 
By presenting a mutilated view of Christian 
duty, and apparently conceding that the Gospel 
allows of wrongs at which humanity shudders, 
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manner in which Christians have dealt with the 
subject of Slavery, there is too much reason to 
believe. Are we authorized to seek the sal- 
vation of some men, by means which must 
ruin the souls of other men; and, especially, 
are we authorized to do this, by the suppression 
of that which we believe to be important truth ? 

3. To bear our testimony on this subject is a 
duty which we owe to our Christian brethren at 
the South. The Quakers have always done 
this, and with great moral effect. Thousands 
of our Southern brethren mourn over a con- 
dition from which they see no way of escape. 
Their voice is drowned by the outcry of wicked 
men and interested politicians, and they find 
no sympathy among their Christian brethren at 
the North. They find us aplogizing for, and 
palliating a system which they feel to be wrong, 
and which they would do anything to remove, 
if they could do so with the least prospect of 
success. Our testimony would embolden them 
to action, and they would with more confidence 
labor for the abolition of laws which are a dis- 
grace to humanity. 

It is needless to add, that whatever is pub- 
lished on this subject, should be written in the 
spirit of Christian love. We should be careful 
to take up no railing accusation, and yet we 
should speak the truth in all godly sincerity, 
commending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. We shall thus 
accomplish the object of the Society “ by the 
circulation of Tracts designed to promote the 
interests of vital godliness and sound morality.” 
It is not easy to discover how we shall accom- 
plish it in any other manner. 

F. WAYLAND. 





From the Chicago Tribune. 
LATEST FROM KANSAS. 


A Pro-Slavery Constitution oa. and Not to 
be Submitted to the People! 


We have the proceedings of the Kansas Pro- 
Slavery Convention, in session to make a Con- 
stitution, down to last Saturday night, Nov. 7th. 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, were consumed 
in a fierce debate as to the best method of 
forcing Slavery upon the people of Kansas. 
There were two propositions before the Con- 
vention. Ist. To submit to the people only the 
slave clause in this shape: “ Constitution with 
Slavery,” “Constitution without Slavery.” 2d. 
To send up the Constitutian to Congres with- 
out submitting it all. The former is called 
the Majority Report; the latter, the Minority 
Report. Calhoun, of Springfield, Illinois, stands 
chief sponsor for the former, and Jenkins, of 
Wesport, Mo., a native of South Carolina, is 
put forward as the leader of the Extremists. 

The Douglas wing of the Convention wanted 
to submit the slave clause to the people, but 
not the body of the Constitution. The plan is 
to force the people to vote for the instrument 
itself, whether they are for it or against it. 
This Constitution legalizes all the laws passed 
by the bogus Legislature, including the black 
code, which punishes with death those who op- 
pose Slavery. 

We have space only for a condensed sketch 
from the long report of the proceedings furnish- 

ed by our correspondent. 

John Randolph, a blunt, out-spoken Pro- 

Slavery delegate, representing Atchison county, 

in the course of debate on Friday, said that 
“ he was in favor of the minority report, be- 

cause he considered the plan of the majority 

(Calhoun’s) a swindle. The idea of submitting 

one clause of the Constitution, and not allowing 

the people to vote on the whole, was mean, 

cowardly, and infamous—it was worse than a 

swindle, it was scowndrelism ! He ridiculed the 

idea that the love of Democracy and the prin- 
ciples of free suffrage actuated the Douglasites 

in the Convention. Else why did they deny to 

the people the right to vote upon the whole in- 

strument? He was in favor of submitting the 

whole or none; he was down on all sneaking, 

half-way dodges. For himself, he believed the 

Convention to be a sovereign body, and there- 

fore it possesses the right to send up to Con- 

gress its Co.stitution, without submitting it to 

the people at large. He was opposed, from 

principle, to letting the Abolitionists and Black 

Republicans vote down their Conatitution, as 

they would do if they had a chance. What he 

did, he wanted to do openly ; he was opposed 

to stabbing in the dark. He hated Judases, 

who kissed only to betray. The majority re- 

port was a cheat and a fraud!” 

He was followed by Mobley, of Riley county, 
who pitched into both reports. He denounced 
the proposition of the majority as a base at- 
tempt to swindle the people, and the minority 
report as a high-handed outrage. He said the 
Dougiasites wanted to slip poison into the Free. 
Soilers’ cup: while the Atchisonites were for 
blowing out their brains openly; and that was 
all the difference between them on the Slavery 
question. He then offered a substitute; pro- 
posing to submit the whole Constitution to all 
the legal voters, with a proviso requiring every 
voter to swear to support this Constitution, if it 
should be ratified, the Nebraska bill, and the 
Fugitive Slave Law!” His substitute was 
tabled by a large majority. 


Colonel Jenkins, fugleman of the Ultraists, 
next spoke. He took the broad Southern Dem- 
ocratic ground, and claimed that the Conven- 
tion held the sovereignty, and should decide 
not to submit the Constitution, or any part ofit, 
to the people. He said the public good and 
the proper equilibrium between the free and 
slave States required that Kansas should 
come into the Union as a slave State. He 
knew it would be received, if a slave Constitu- 
tion was sent up to Washington. He said that 
he had read a letter from President Buchanan 
to a prominent member of the Pro-Slavery par- 
ty in Kansas, to the effect that “the Constitu- 
tion would be received in the form as sent up 
by this Convention.” 


Next followed Wells, of Douglas county, who 
was opposed to both reports. He denounced, 
in bitter terms, those who were designated as 
Abolitionists in the Convention. They wereall 
National Democrats; there was not a Black 
Republican among them. Although he con- 
sidered Republicans as enemies to the Consti- 
tution and country, yet they were citizens, and 
entitled to a voice in the institutions under 
which they must live. We cannot get over 
this, and we should not, said he, make a Con- 
stitution in which the people were prevented 
from expressing themselves on the institutions 
under which they wish to live. This Conven- 
tion only represents 2,000 voters, and there are 
20,000 in Kansas, It was repugnant to all his 
ideas of right, for 2,000 men to attempt to dic- 
tate to ten times their number, and force upon 
them institutions which they hated and ab- 
horred. He did not believe that Congress 
would accept a Constitution so framed; he 
thought the Northern Democrats would not 
dare to vote for admitting a State under such 
circumstances; and if they did, the Black Re- 
publicans would destroy the party in every free 

tate. The destruction of the Democratic party 
in the North would bea calamity which the ad- 
mission of a dozen slave States would not coun- 
terbalance. 

General Calhoun, of Springfield, Illinois, 
made a long speech in favor of the majority re- 
port, and of only submitting the Slavery clause 
to the people. He was opposed to giving the 
‘“‘ Topekaites””? a chance to “vote down our 
Democratic Constitution.” The majority re- 
port would compel the Abolitionists to vote for 
the Constitution, while they were voting down 
the slave clause, no matter how repugnant it 
might be to them. ‘In this way, we have got 
them tight,” said he, “ and they can’t help them- 
selves.”’? There are several provisions in the 
body of the instrument which sufficiently pro- 
tect slave property, which, with the Dred Scott 
decision, is all that Southern gentlemen should 
ask. By this means, Kansas will come into the 
Union as a Democratic State, like Illinois. 

A dozen other speeches were made, which 
we have not room to sketch. 

Judge Elmore offered an article, to be incor- 
porated into the Constitution, viz: 

“That, from and after the ratification of this 
Constitution by the people, the further emigra- 
tion of slaves into this State shall be, and is 
hereby, prohibited.” 

That this clause shall be submitted to the 
people in the following shape: 

“Constitution with Slavery,” “ Constitution 
withont Slavery.” 

It was voted down by 25 to 19, The regular 
majority report was next voted down, by 25 to 

% 


A vote was then taken on the minority re- 
port, which provides for sending up the Consti- 
tution to Congress with its Pro-Slavery clause, 


was lost—yeas 23, nays 25. 

The Southern members then stormed and 
raged, and swore they would leave the Hall, 
never to come back. 

The Douglasites became alarmed. A motion 
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to reconsider prevailed, by yeas 28, nays 20. 
A motion was next made to table the minority 


without submitting it to the people at all, which | 


report, which was lost on a tie vote—yeas 24, 


nays 24, 

| The Southern members again stormed. The 
final vote was then taken on the adoption of 
the Pro Slavery minority report, and resulted— 
yeas 26, nays 23. Carried. det 

The Ultras then followed up their victory by 
attempting to put the whole Constitution upon 
its final passage. After a fierce contest, the 
' Convention adjourned at a late hour, to meet at 
9 A. M. Monday, Nov. 19th. 

As the matter stood at adjournment, the Fire- 
eaters had achieved asignal triumph. A clause 
‘had been adopted in the Constitution, making 
Kansas forever a slave State; and this Consti- 
tution was ordered to be sent to Congress with- 
out submission to the people in any shape—not 
even in the swindling form proposed by the 
Douglasites. 

@ await our next news from that quarter 
with impatience. The people of Kansas are in 
a ferment. An explosion may take place at 
any moment. An extra session of the Legisla- 
ture is talked of, and also a general Convention 
of the Free State party, to decide upon the best 
policy to pursue in reference to the bogus Pro- 
Slavery Constitution. The affairs of Kansas are 
yet far from settled. , _ 

The Nebraska bill is working most beauti- 
fully ! 


We are indebted to Col. Phillips, the able 
and indefatigable correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, for the following copy of the 
schedule, as passed by the self-styled Convention 
recently in session at Lecompton. It was 
placed in the hands of a committee to correct 
verbal errors, but was passed in the form here- 
with given. We ‘have not time to comment 
fully on it this week. 

Sec. 1. That no inconvenience may arise by 
reason of a change from a Territorial to a per- 
manent State Government, it is declared that 
all rights, actions, prosecutions, judgments, 
claims, and contracta, as well of individuals as 
of bodies corporate; except the bank charter 
passed by the last Territorial Legislature, which 
is hereby declared null and void, shall continue 
as if no such change had taken place, and all 
processes which may have issued nnder the 
authority of the Territory of Kansas shall be 
as valid as if issued in the name of the State 
of Kansas. 

Sec. 2. All laws now of force in the Territo- 
ry of Kansas, which are not repugnant to this 
Constitution, shall continue and be of force 
until altered, amended, or repealed, by a Legis- 
ture assembled by the provisions of this Con- 
stitution. 

Src. 3. All fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 
accruir g to the Territory of Kansas, shall enure 
to the use of the State of Kansas. 

Sec. 4. All recognizances heretofore taken 
shall pass to and be prosecuted in the name 
of the State of Kansas; and all bonds executed 
to the Governor of the Territory, or to any 
other officer or court, in his or their official 
capacity, shall pass to the Governor of the 
State, corresponding cflicers, and their succegs- 
ors in office, and for the use therein expressed, 
and may be sued for and recovered according- 
ly ; and all the estates or property, real, person- 
al, or mixed, and all judgments, bonds, special 
ties, cases in action, and claims or debts of 
whatsoever description, of the Territory of 
Kansas, shall enure to and vest in the State of 
Kansas, and be sued fcr and recovered in the 
same manner and to the same extent as the 
same could have been by the Territory of 
Kansas. 

Seg. 5. All criminal prosecutions and penal 
actions which may have arisen before the 
change from a Territorial toa State Govern- 
ment, and which shall then be pending, shall 
be prosecuted to judgment in the name of the 
State; all actions at law and suits in equity, 
which may be pending in the courts of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas, at the time of the change from 
a Territorial to a State Government, may be con- 
tinued and transferred to any court of the State 
which shall have jurisdiction of the subject- 
matter thereof. 

Sxc. 6. All officers, civil and military, holding 
their offices under the authority of the Ter. 
ritory of Kansas, shall continue to hold and 
exercise their respective offices until they shall 
be superseded by the authority of the State. 
Sxc. 7. All county and township officers shall 
continue to hold their respective offices, unless 
removed by a law of the Legislature provided 
for by this Constitution. 

Sec. 8. This Constitntion shall be submitted 
to the Congress of the United States at its next 
ensuing session, and, as soon as official inform- 
ation has been received that it is approved by 
the same, by the admission of the State of Kan- 
gas as one of the sovereign States of the United 
States, the President of this Convention shall 
issue his proclamation, to convene the State 
Legislature at the seat of Government, within 
thirty days after its publication. Should any 
vacancy occur, by death, resignation, or other- 
wise, in the Legislature or other office, he shall 
order an election to fill such vacancy: Provi- 
ded, however, in case of refusal, absence, or dis- 
ability, of the President of this Convention, to 
discharge the duties herein imposed on him, the 
President pro tem. of this Convention shall per- 
form said duties; and in case of absence, refusal, 
or disability, of the President pro tem., a com- 
mittee, consisting of five members of this Con- 
vention, or a majority of them, shall discharge 
the duties required of the President of this Con- 
vention. 


Before the Constitution is submitted, the Pres- 
ident of this Convention, or, in his absence by 
reason of his death, resignation, or otherwise, 
the President pro tem. shall, by proclamation, 
declare, that on the 21st day of December, 1857, 
at the different election precincts now establish- 
ed by law in the Territory of Kansas, an elec- 
tion shall be held, over which shall preside three 
judges, to be appointed by commissioners, three 
of whom shall be appointed for each county, by 
the President of this Convention, or, in his ab- 
sence, by reason of death, resignation, or other- 
wise, the President pro tem., at which election 
the Constitution framed by this Convention shall 
be submitted to all the male citizens of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas, over the age of twenty-one 
years, for ratification or rejection, in the follow- 
ing manner and form: The voting shall be by 
ballot. The judges of said election shall cause 
to be kept two poll-books by ——~~ clerks, by 
them appointed; the ballots cast at said elec- 
tion shall be endorsed “ Constitution with Sla- 
very,” or “ Constitution without Slavery.” 

One of said poll-books shall be deposited 
with the President of this Convention, or in his 
absenee, by reason of his death, resignation, or 
otherwise, the President pro tem., aud the other 
to be retained by the judges of election, and 
kept open for inspection. The President of the 
Convention, or in his absence, by reason of his 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the President 
pro tem., with two or more members of this 
Convention, shall examine said poll-books, and 
if it shall appear upon said examination that a 
——s of votes cast at said election be in fa- 
vor of the “ Constitution with Slavery,” he shall 
immediately have transmitted the Constitution 
80 ratified to the Congress of the United States 
for admiesion into the Union as a sovereign 
State, under said Constitution. But if, upon 
such examination of said poll-books, it shall 
appear that a majority of the votes cast at said 
election be in favor of the “Constitution with- 
out Slavery,” then the article providing for 
Slavery shall be stricken from this Constitution 
by the President of the Convention, or in his 
absence, by reason of death, resignation, or 
otherwise, by the President pro tem., and Sla- 
very shall no longer exist in the State of Kan- 
sas, (except that the right of property in slaver 
now in this Territory shall in no manner be in- 
terfered with,) and he shall immediately have 
transmitted the Constitution so ratified to the 
Congress of the United States, for admission inte 
the Union as a sovereign State, under the said 
Constitution. 


Sxc. 9. Every white male inhabitant, who is 
a citizen of the United States at the time of the 
first election, and is above the age of twenty- 
one years, shall be deemed an elector at the 
first election to be holden in this State; and 
any elector, qualified as aforesaid, shall be en- 
titled to be elected to any office or place under 
this State Constitution, at such election, any 
thing in this Constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Sec. 10. The President of this Convention 
shall issue writs of election to three household- 
ers in the several counties, requiring them to 
cause an election to be held for Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Representative to Con- 
gress of the United States, members of the 
State Legislature, and all other officers, elect- 
ive under this Constitution, in their respective 
counties, districts, and places of election, on 
the first Monday and day following of January, 
in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 





which election shall in all other respects be 


conducted in the manner prescribed by the now 
existing law in the Territory of Kunsas; and 
all returns of said elections shall be made to 
the President of this Convention, who is hereby 
authorized to receive, examine, and count the 
votes, and to declare who is elected; nd all 
officers thus duly elected shall enter upon and 
continue in the , eevee of the duties of their 
respective offices until their successors are 
elected and qualified. 

Seo. 11. Until the Legislature elected in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Conatitu- 


tion shall otherwise direct, the salary of the 


Governor shall be three thousand dollars per 
annum; and the salary of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor shall be double the pay of a State Sena- 
tor; and the pay of members of the Legisla- 
ture shall be —— dollars, until otherwise pro- 
vided by the first Ijegislature, which shall fix 


the salary of all officers other than those elect- 


ed by the people at the firat election. 


Sec. 12. This Constitution shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its ratification 


by the people, as hereinbefore provided. 


Sxc. 13. Oaths of office may by administer- 
Juilge, Justice of the Peace, or Clerk 
ourt of Record, of the Territory or 
State of Kansas, until the Legislature of the 
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State may otherwise direct. 


Sc. 14. That, after the year one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four, whenever the 
Legislature shall think it necessary to amend, 
alter, and change this Constitution, they shall 
recommend to the electors at the next general 
election, two-thirds of the members of each 
House concurring, to vote for or against calling 


nature. We need hardly say that these figures 
are necessarily very fallacious, as nothing is 
more difficult than to get at the precise motive 
which leads to suicide. The victim is usually 
shy of observation and interrogation before the 
crisis, and beyond them afterwards. Still we 
may look upon the above as fairly approxima- 
ting to correctness, and no more likely to err in 
favor of one item than another. The first thing 
i that strikes us on s perusal of the figures is— 
leaving out of view the cases of sickness and 
mental derangement—the fewness of suicides 
under the influence of sudden and overwhelm- 
ing emotions, such as grief for loss of children 
and thwarted love. When we read the novel- 
ista, we are inclined to think that suicide belongs 
' only to the ecstacy of distress—for it is chiefly 
the disappointed lover, the baffled schemer, the 
overwhelmed villain, who in the third volume 
seizes this method to take himself out of the 
way, in order that those who ought to — 
may marry, and make everybody happy wit 
_@ good “winding up.” But in actual life, we 
| find the great majority of cases gradually ripen- 
' ed, in whose process the element of deliberate- 
| ness is apparent, and which, of course, to the 
| same extent might have been hindered or pre- 
| vented by deliberation more wisely directed. 
As to the bodily influences and conditions 
, which permit the passions of the mind to lead 
i to suicide, many speculations have been made. 
: Nothing, however, seems to be arrived at, further 
than this—that ill health is by far the most 
: general, if not an invariable condition. Every 
' One knows by his own experience how much 
' the very same troubles are lightened or aggra- 


a Convention ; and if it appear that a majority ; vated, removed or brought close upon us, by 


of all the citizens of the State have voted for a | varying states of health. 


Thus, probably, 


Convention, the Legislature shall, at its next | Hugh Miller had overstrained bis nerves and 
regular session, call a Convention, to consist of ; Whole bodily system by his excessive labors, 


as many members as there may be in the 
House of Representatives at the time, to be 
chosen in the same manner, at the same places, 
and by the same electors that chose the Repre- 
sentatives ; said delegates, so elected, shall meet 
within three months after said election, for the 
purpose of revising, amending, or changing 


the Constitution. But no alteration shall be 


made to affect the right of property in-the own- 


ership of slaves. 


From the Richmond (Va.) South. 


SENATOR HUNTER’S POSITION IN THE KAN- 


SAS CONTROVERSY, 


The opinions announced by Senator Hunter, | 


in bis recent letters on the issues involved in 
the Kansas controversy, are entertained by an 
overwhelming majority of the Southern people. 
His adversaries are well assured of this fact, 
and, unwilling to hazard their own destruction 
in an attack upon an impregnable position, 
they have recourse to the commonplace expe- 
dients of a discomfited belligerent. They en- 
deavor to cover their retreat in a cloud of dust, 
and to divert attention from their object by fic- 
titious demonstrations. 

_ But that is not all. They misrepresent the 
views of Senator Hunter, in the hope of gaining 
an advantage by placing him in a false position. 
Now, we intend to expose this subterfuge. We 
are resolved that the apologists of Walker’s 
usurpations shall stand before the world in 
their true character, and take the responsibility 
of an avowa: of their opinions. 

But first let us put Mr. Hunter right before 
the people of Virginia. Is it true, as his op- 
ponents represent, that he resists a submission 
of the Constitution of Kansas to a popular vote 
of the Territory? We have no 1eans of ascer- 
taining his opinions which the public do not 
equally possess, and we want none other. His 
recent letters are sufficiently explicit in the 
statement of his position. What is their testi- 
mony ? 

Senator Hunter avows his alleg'ance to the 
principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act. In 
other words, he declares himself a champion of 
the doctrines of State equality and non-inter- 
vention. He maintains that Kansas is entitled 
to the same independence in the organization 
of its Government that has been guarantied to 
the other States of the Confederacy; and as a 
majority of them have been admitted into the 
Union without the formality of a popular vote 
on their Constitution, he contends that Con- 
gress cannot justly deny Kansas the same privi- 
lege. He contends that the principle of non- 
intervention, to which the Federal Government 
is committed, would be violated by an attempt 
on the part of Congress to coerce the people of 
Kansas into the adoption of a particular mode 
in which to develop their institutions. He 
maintains that the Convention, being fairly 
chosen and duly accredited, represents the in- 
cipient sovereign‘y of the Territory, and that its 
acts are valid and conclusive, without any other 
formality ; that if this Convention, to whom the 
citizens have intrusted the organization of a 
State Government, decline to submit its work 
to a popular vote, Congress has no authority to 
reject its application for admission into the 
Union; that if Congress were to repulse Kan- 
sas from the Union for this reason only, it 
would destroy the equality of the States, estab- 
lish the principle of Federal intervention, and 
surrender every advantage gained for the South 
by the repeal of the Miesouri restriction. Upon 
these grounds Senator Hunter takes his stand ; 
upon these grounds, and upon none other, does 
he want the endorsement of the Democracy of 
Virginia. 

Every candid person will observe that Sena- 
tor Hunter neither expresses nor implies any 
opposition to a popular vote on the Constitu- 
tion of Kansas. Indeed, he carefully reserves 
his opinion on this point, and for two good and 
sufficient reasons: first, because it is a matter 
exclusiveiy within the power and discretion of 
the Conventien; and, secondly, because he 
wants that fullness and accuracy of information, 
in regard to the affairs of Kansas, which is es- 
sential to an intelligent judgment on the sub- 
ject. The Kansas-Nebraska bill leaves it to 
the people of the Territory to determine their 
institutions; they have delegated the trust to a 
Convention of Representatives, without condi- 
tion or limitation ; and Senator Hunter claims 
no authority to restrict the perfect freedom of 
their discretion, or to contest the validity of 
their action. On the contrary, he is ready to 
acquiesce in their decision, even though it re- 
sult in the adoption of an Anti-Slavery Consti- 
tution. 

This, then, is Senator Hunter’s position ; he 
faithfully adheres to the letter and spirit of the 
Kansas-Nebraske act, and resists any encroach- 
ment on the independence of an inchoate State. 
He opposes Federal intervention, no matter 
what the plausible disguise it may assume for 
the moment, and asserts the largest liberty of 
action for the people. Are these opinions ob- 
noxious to the principles of Virginia Democra- 
cy? We leave the issue with a Democratic 
Legislature. 





SUICIDE. 


The suicide of Hugh Miller on the other 
side of the water, and of Senator Rusk on this 
side—both men of strong minds and great self 
control—have drawn public attention to the 
conditions which usually accompany this sad 
result of mingled folly, crime, and despair. 
Formerly it was considered mainly as a crime, 
and the denial to the body of the victim of the 
ordinary rites of Christian sepulture instances 
the degree of enormity attached to it. But this 
idea has softened with the advance of knowl- 
edge, and there are those who maintain that 
suicide is the highest expression of folly, capable 
of being prevented in every case by the exercise 
of reason and reflection. Others, again, regard 
it as the suddenly-opened gate upon the victim 
of overwhelming despair, closed generally upon 
all others. But there are many, perhaps the 
majority of cases, to which neither of these hy- 
potheses will apply exclusively. Such were the 
cases of Hugh Miller and Senator Rusk. But, 
still, if we look carefully at the subject, we 
shall, as a general thing, find something of all 
three elements present in every instance—the 
crime of disobedience against the Creator, the 
folly of not exercising the utmost control over 
the passions and imagination, and the despair 
too feebly braved, if not actually nourished. 

A work has recently been published in Paris 
on the subject of suicide, which has received 
the prize offered by the French Imperial Acade- 
my of Medicine. We should judge its theories 
and method of treatment of litle value; but its 
statistics are worthy of note. Thus we find that 
in France, in the year 1851— 

The whole number of suicides were 3,598 





Cases of mental alienation - - 870 
Domestic quarrels- - - + 385 
Dread of physical suffering - - 313 
Debt and embarrassment - - 203 
Want and the fear of want - - 179 
Disgust at life - : - - 166 
Thwarted love : - : - 91 
Idiocy - - : : : - 64 
Grief for loss of children : - 46 
ealousy a ate. ce 
Loss of employment eo ea 
The remainder are strictly individual in their 


| thereby making him a prey to intolerable fore- 
; bodings. Thus also, it is possible, Gen. Rusk 
was made incepable at a particular period of 
sustaining a grief which he had undergone 
when it was more unwonted and pungént. At 
any rate, some popularly assigned prévocatives 
of suicide have been disproved. Among these 
is the influence of a chilly, foggy, dreary climate. 
There are fewer suicides in cloudy England than 
in sunny France; and in tho latter, during the 
year of 1843, they stood during the four quar- 
ters as follows: 
January, 225; Feb., 230; March, 280; in all, 735 
April, 258; May, 318; June, 334; “ “ 910 
July, 336; Aug., 267; Sept., 207; “ “ 810 
October, 194; Nov., 198; Dec., 170; “ “ 562 
Here it is curious to observe the ratio in- 
creasing as the months become leas foggy and 
more bright; descending from June till it 
reaches its minimum in the gloom of Decem- 
ber.— Boston Journal. 


THE GLOBE, 
THE OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS. 


I publish now my annual Prospectues of the Daily 
Glebe, and The Congressional Globe and Appendix, to 
remind subscribers, and inform those who may desire to 
subscribe, that Congress will meet on the first Monday of 
next December, when I shall recommence publishing the 
above-named papers. They have been published so long. 
that most public men know their character, and therefore 
I deem it needless to give a minute account of the kind of 
matter they will contain. 

The Daily Glove will contain a report of the Debates 
in both branches of Congress, as taken down by reporters 
equal, at least, to any corps of short-hand writers in thie 
orin any other county. A majority of them will, each, 
be able to report, verbatim, ten thousand words an nour, 
while the average number of words spoken by fluent 
sneakers rarely exceeds seven thousand five hundred 
words anh ur. When the debates of a day do not make 
more than forty columns, they shall appear in the Daily 
Globe of the next morning, whieh will contain, also, the 
news of the day. together with such editorial articles as 
may be suggested by passing events. 

It is also my intention, from time to time, as occasion 
may require, to publish my reminiscences of the public 
men with whoin I have been associated during the last 
twenty-eight years, Anecdotes of General Jackson, and 
the leaders of the party which he conducted, and the 
leading men of other parties, will, I ‘elieve, be interesting 
now, when partisan bitterness has abated. 

In becoming the reporter of the debates of Congress, | 
deemed it proper to say, that the Globe would never be 
partisan paper. This pledge will not be forfeited by 'n- 
troducing as a contribution to his‘ory the political traite 
of character which dis. aguished the public men of my 
time. Although { am, and .ntend to remain, a thorough 
Democrat, | will never obtrude my principles in a way 
to make them obnoxious to any party. But in regard to 
persous and events which go to make up history, I hepe 
to snake the Globe an honest memoir; and, with that 
view. | am resolved to speak independently of all parties. 

The Congressional Globe and Appendix will contain 
a reportof all the Debates in Congress, revised by the 
speakers, the ssages of the President of the United 
States. the Annual Reports of the Heads of the Executive 
Departments, the Laws passed during the session, and 
copious indexes to all. They will be printed on a double 
royal sheet, in book form, royal quarto size, each number 
containing sixteen pages. The whole will make, it is 
believed, between 3,200 and 3,900 pages, as the long ses- 
sions for many years have ranged between those num- 
bers, and the next session will be what is termed “a Icng 
one.” ‘Chis I believe is the cheapest work ever sold iu 
any country, whether a reprint, or printed from manu- 
script copy, taking for data the average number of words 
of the long sessions since the year 1848. ‘The average 
number of pages is 3,876,and the average number of 
words on a page is 2397, cousequently the average num. 
ber of words of a long session is 9.290.772. As I have 
sold to subscribers that number of words for siz dollars, 
it follows that they have paid less than siz and one haif 
cents for every 100,000 words I have furnished them, while | 
have paid m, reporters $6.29 for every 2397 words of 
this work, in manuscript. Has any other bookseller, any- 
where, ever sold a book in the first instance, while it was 
new, at so lowarate? I belicve not; and so strong is 
my belief, that I hereby agree to give to any person who 
shall prove the contrary, % complete setof the debates, 
running back to the year 1833, making forty-three quario 
volumes, which sell for $5 a volume. An act of Congres: 
autherizes these papers to go by mail free of postage. 
The next session will be, without doubt, an unusually in- 
teresting one, as it will be the firstunder a new Adminis- 
tration, and several complex questions must be discussed 
in it; for example, the currency, Kansas, revenue, and 
other questions The Globe will be, as heretofore, the 
only source from which full debates can be obtained, 

















TERMS. 
For a copy of the Daily Globe one year - - - - $10.00 
For a copy of the Daily Globe six months - - - 500 
For a copy of the Daily Globe during the session 5.00 
For a copy of the Congressional Globe and Appen- 

dix, and the iaws passed during the session - - 

Bank notes, current in the section of the country where 
a subscriber resides, will be received at par. The whole 
or any part of a subscription may be remitied in postage 
stamps, which is preferable to any currency, except gold 
or silver. ’ 

A paper will not be sent unless the money accompanies 
the order for it. 

Icannot afford to exchange with all the newspapers 
that desire the Globe; but I wili send the Daily Globe 
during the session to all who shall publish this prospectus 
three times before the first Monday of next cember 
‘Those who may publish should send their papers contain- 
ing it to me, marked with a pen, to direct attention to it. 

JOHN C. RIVES. 

WasuincTon, October 27, 1857. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 

e Mass, twelve hours from New York city, will 

send his Full Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Trees and 

Plants for Fail Planting, to any address. Carriage of all 
Packages paid to New York or Boston, 566 


HENRY M. WHITNEY, 


OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Office Building, 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. 
N. B. Books, Magazines, Newspapers, 
Stationery, constantly on hand and for sale. 
hinding received, and executed with despatch. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, 


AGENT AND COLLECTOR, 
5 Walnut Place, Walnut st., above Third, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Subscriptions received for Weekly and Monthly 
Papers. ~ 


Reference—Drextt & Co., AND OTHERS. 


OAK HALL CLOTHING HOUSE, 
Gentlemen’s, Youth’s, and Little Children’s 
READY-MADE CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS, &c., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Our custom department is supplied with an extensive 
assoriment of CLOTHS, DOESKINS, CASSIMERES, 
VESTINGS, &c., with every facility for the faithful and 
prompt execution of all orders for genteel clothing. 

Military and Naval Officers’ Dresses, Military anc 
Firemen’s Uniforms, furnished at short notice, and al) 
garments warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER, & CO., 
32 & 34 North street, Boston, Mase. 


WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED, in every town, village, and 

city, throughout the United States, to engage in a 
gromeable business, for one of the iargest Corporations in 
the country. For full particulars, 


| two 
and address 
H. E. L. SAWIN & CO. 


Charlestown, 


562 
TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to health in a 
A few days, after many years of great nervous suffer- 
ing, is auxious to make known the means ofcure. Will 
send (free) the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN 
M. DAGNALL, No. 186 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRINTING. 
OOK, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed by 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, cornet of Indana avenue. 

snd Geannd eteeet Washi-etan ) ~ 


DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S ‘“‘ 8I1X LECTURES,” 
380 pages, 30 engravings, bound, explanatory of the treat 








and all kinds of 
Orders fcr 
359 
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POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents, 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23. 
Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ez- 

posé of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared ; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, @ gen- 
owes ayo ate peg culture, confessed to hay- 
ing been beguiled to sittin 

half of the Sightdo read ite en ienaeabantia 


Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
—— eemnet cloth; price $1.25; postage 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents; 
postage free. 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics; the 
Vestiges of Despotism ; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy ; Annexation; “ America for Amer- 
icans;” Should we fear the Pope? The Great 
Question ; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan- 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San- 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post- 
age 10 cents. 
If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 

done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 

let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 

Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 

1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 

1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 

calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 

and see what they portend. 
The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos- 
ton, thus speaks of this work: 

_ “This little book contains a vast amount of 

information respecting the comparative condition 

of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu- 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 

@ great deal of laborious research, and it certain- 

ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 

every page. It contains just the kind of informa- 
tion that should be more generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 

@ public demand for thousands of copies.” 
All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


IT 1S NOT A DYE. 
MRS, 8, A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER. 


RAY-HAIRED, bald, or persons with diseases of hair 
or scalp, read the following, and judge of the arti- 





cles. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMOM, 


Or World’s Hair Dressing, is essential to use with the 
Restorer, and is the best Hair Dressing for old or young 
extant, being often efficacious in cases of hair falling, 
&c., without the Restorer. 


REV. H. V. DEGEN, Editor Guide to Holiness: “ We 
can testify to its effects,” &c. 


YRESIDENT J. H EATON, LL. D., Murfreesberough, 
Tenn.: “ Notwithstanding irregular use; the falling of 
of hair ceased, and my gray locks restored to original 
color,” &c. 

REV. S. B. MORLEY, Attleborough, Massachusetts: 
“1t has changed the ‘ crown of glory’ belonging to old 
men, to the original hue of youth,” &c. 

REV. M. THACHER, 60 years of age, Pitcher, Chenan- 
go county, New York: “ My hair is now restored; it 
is nothing like a dye,” &c. 

REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, New York: “My 
own hair, and that of another of my family, has greatly 
thickened, where almost bald,” &c. 

“eee McKEE, New York city, recommends 
it, &e. 

REV. W. PORTEUS, Stanwich, Connecticut: “It has 
met my most sanguine expectations,” &c. 

REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, Washington, New Hamp- 
| “It is really efficacious in restoring the hair,” 

c. 

REV. G. M. SPRATT, Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania: 
“ We can and do cheerfully recommend it,” &c. 

REV. J. P. TUSTIN, Charleston, South Carolina: “The 
white hair has become obviated.” &c. 

REV. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, New Hamp- 
= “We think very highly of your preparation,” 

c. 


REV. B. C. SMITH, Prattsburgh, New York: “I was 

ree to find my hair turn as when I was young,” 
c. 

REV. C. M. CLINCK, Lewishurgh, Pennsylvania: “11 
has stopped my hair falling, and caused a new 
growth,” &c. 

REV. A. FRINK, Chatauque county, New York: “I am 
satisfied, and recommend it.” 

REV. D. MORRIS, Cross River, New York: “It is the 
best preparation extant.” 

REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, Editor Mother's Magazine, 
New York, recommends it. 


We might swell this list, but if not convinced 
rhy Ir. ' 


We export these preparations to Europe even, and 
they are superseding all others there as well as in the 
United Sta‘es. 

It does not soil or stain. Sold by all the principal whole- 
sale and retail merchants in the United States, Cuba, or 
Canada. 


DEPOT, 355 BROOME STREET, NEW YORE, 
Where address all letters and inquiries. 


7 Some dealers try to sell articles instead of this, on 
which they make more profit. Write to Depot for circu- 
lar, terms, and information. Genuine is signed, Mrs. S 
A Allen, written inink. Beware of counterfeits. 555 





TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS WANT- 
ED BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 


IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS. 
THE PEARL OF THE PRESS. 
The Purest Brilliant of Blessing and Beauty! 
For every Age and Class, for every Family and 


Person. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL. 
No Re-Binding required—no Postage! 


N flexible cloth covers, gold-stamped, and gilt-edged; 
sent by mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid. With 
the best Indexes and Introductions to its several books 
extant; and some of Nelson’s colored prints, or other 
plates, in every number 
WANTED—Good Agents, in all cities and towns and 
at all post offices in the United States. A hundred may 
find employment in Philadelphia alone. The best oppor- 
tunity of doing good and getting good ever offered. 


STOCKTON’S EDITION 





of the 
AUTHORIZED VERSION 
of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


IN PARAGRAPH FORM; 
WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 


chiefly compiled from 


“ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement,” 
and accompanied by 
Critical, Historical, and Analytical Introduce 
tions to its Books, 
originally prepared by the 
REV. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D., 
Author of the “Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” 
And now revised, corrected, and brought down to the 
present time, by 
SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LL. D., 
Author of “ Remarks on the Printed Text of the Greek New 
Testament,” &c. 
‘VERY number embellished with two or more of Nel- 
son’s elegant colored “ Bible Views,” or other pic- 
tures. ’ p 
Forming in whole a most interesting and valuable 
combination for the instruction and profit of all conditions 





—=—=—_— 
THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 
OF THE CONDITION oF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES, 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Docwnents. 


12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 60 cents, 
age 10 cents, 


F any one wishes to know what Slav 

_ the South, Se for the ae ihe he 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures P 
@ copy of these statistics in the hands of every vot lace 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep he Cae 
North in 1860, as clean as it has swept New England 1. 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly = 
dispassionately at this array of figures, and see whist they 
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MENRY J. ADAMS. A. C. SWIPT. ¥. 6. ADAMS, 
ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. 


Exchange and Land Warrants bought and soid 
received on deposit; Real Estate bought and 
commission; Lands located by warrants or 
parts of the Territory. 

Referto Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land 
ington, D.C 
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IMPORTANT TO DEALERS In 
MATCHES, 


HE undersigned wish to inform the 
have at all times in store, at 


Public that they 
106 UNION STREET, BOSTON, 
A large stock of 
WOOD, BOX, BLOCK, AND CARD MATCHES 


Superior to those of any other manufacture, and at such 


prices as will suit the closest purchacers 

Being the oldest, most experienced, and most exten 
manufacturers in the United States. we are enabied © 
offer extra inducements to purchasers. a 


>> Orders faithfully and punctually answered. 
> Matches warranted as represented. 


555 BYAM, PEARSON, CARLTON, & C0, 





TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


The Battle for Froodom not yet Won, 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS-185, 
In one vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free, 


AVING received, since the close of the Campeipn 
I i numerous requests for complete sets of the Speeches 
and Documents issued by the Republican Association 
the subscriber is induced to reprint the most importaut of 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It will be re 
membered that many of these Speeches and Documenta 
were prepared with great care, and contain much valua- 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob- 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled speciaily for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
useful for future reference, especially during the next 
three years. 

These Documents and Speeches may be considered a 
part of the literature of the day. 

The volume contains twenty-six of the most important 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members, 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three delivered 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn, 

Also, Weston’s standard Documents, entitled — Poor 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North- 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
Federal Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Seo- 
tional? 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 

Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages in 
Kansas, notembraced in the Kansas Commitice Report 
By an Officer of the Commission 
. Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 

‘oot. 

Organization of the Free State Government in Kanga, 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 

The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1850. 


LEWIS CLEPHANE, 


Secretary Republican Association, National 








627 Era Office, Washington, D.C. 
NEW VOLUMES 
FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


Edinburgh, North Britich, Westminster, and Lon 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 

Commence with North British for Nov., 1856, 
and the other Reviews and Blackwood for 
Jan., 1857. 


ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review 

Blackwood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Re. 
view, or any two Reviews, $5. The four Reviews aud 
Blackwood, $10. 

Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advance 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Offic 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
fourteen cents a yeer on each Review, anc twenty-1out 
cents a yearon Blackwood. Address 


L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
54 Gold street, corner of Fulton. New York 
Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity 61) 


lied free of postage, by 
poe TAYLOR & MATRY 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


AND 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
Great Inducemexts to Subscribe! 


Cost reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 

KONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue t¢ ™ 

ublish the following British Periodicals, viz: 

f The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mogazine, (Tory) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great pole 
ical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and gy 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. 4 
Organs of the most profound writers on Scien ee, Liter 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, ae the} 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being co S 
indispensable to the scholar and the profession’ 4 
while to the intelligent reader of every class the) an 
a more correct and satisfactory record of the near eev 
erature of the day, throughout the world, than cat bep 
sibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. ‘ne 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the Britith a 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inne 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subset 
about as soon as the original editions. 

TERMS.—(Regular Prices.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, per annam: 
For any two ofthe four Reviews - - ¢ 
For any three of the four Reviews- - 
For all fourofthe Reviews - <* * 
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ee 


For Blackwood’s Magazine - - 

For Blackwood and three Reviews - 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews - 
Payments to be made in ail cases 

Money exrrent in the State where iseued will 

at par. 


- 
el) 
in advance. 
pe recived 


POSTAGE, — wii 
The postage to any part of the United States". 
but ral sarang oc cents @ — - —— and be 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. sched 
‘At the above prices the Periodicals will be fornish 
for 1857. 


Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Together 
Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the d8F, 
Periodicals lose little by age. Hence, a full ap srded 

numbers (with no omissions) for 1856 may be reg 
nearly as valuable as for 1857. We p 


ropose 10 furl 
the two years at the following extremely low rate; 


8 
For Blackwood’s Magazine® - -* ~* "5 
For any one Review - . se & @ 6.00 
For any two Reviews - ee & & 7.00 
For Blackwood and one Review - ~* 900 
For Blackwood and two Reviews - ~- 4.00 
For three Reviews - ne 12.00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - ~- 11.00 
For the four Reviews - . oe ee 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews = =, + black 
*To avoid fractions, $5 may be remitted ot yeath 

wood, for which we will forward that work for bo 


tpaid. ical 
PNB. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodl 
ve named is about #31 per annum. or 
eo shall never again be tikely to offer such ind 
ments as those here presented, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


Remittances must, in all cases, be made - 
the Publishers, for at + reed prices no commission 
allowed to agents. Address 

LEONARD SCOTT & 00, , 


¥ No. 54 Gold street. New Vor 


rect # 
an 





of the le. 7 if 
vier publi to | (D. V) Sep 

1, 1857. The work will be divided into 10 or 12 parts, 
making 1,600 or 1,-00 pages in all; one part, averaging 
150 or 160 pages, pene | every ten days or two weeks. 
20 as to complete the whole by the coming in of the New 
Year Price, 50 cents a Part; or, $5 for the whele work, 

id. 

porte First Number, MATTHEW, with Indez, Introduc- 
sion, and Plates, makes 187 pages. This number is now 
ready, having been issued in advance, as a specimen. It 
wi'l be forwarded, posi paid, to any person disposed to 
act as an Agent, for 40 cents a copy, or three copies 
for $1. 

Persons interested will please send immediately for the 
First Number; and, liking tnis, they will be prepared for 
further orders. 

A great demand is confidently expected. 
It is thought no exaggeration to call this 


THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS ! 


The GEM, the FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY 
and the GLORY of the PRESS. 

the work is at the Publisher's Of- 
and Leas sre act, ont Periodical Office--535 Arch 
street, one door below Sixth, north side. : 
No left on sale anywhere: though the Trade will 
be supplied at proper discou t, and the work may be or 
dered through any bookseller. 








ment by which he cures Consumption, Asthma. Di 
of the Heart, Throat, Stomach, Bowels, Liver, Kidneys, 
and Skin, Female Complaints, Gravel, &c., sent by mail, 
and postage prepaid, fer 40 cents. Apply to 
Dr. 8. 8. FITCH 
No. 714 Broadway, New York. 

10> He has no other office, either at Chicago, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, or elsewhere. He is never absent from New 
York, and no physician elsewhere is authorized - 
his name. 





Publishers inserting the above Prospectus with this 
Pe ‘and sending us marked copies, will be supplied 
with the First Number at once, and with subsequent 
numbers as to their continued interest.] 
Adi 


*** i. H. STOCKTON, 
Editor of the “ Bible Times,” Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS. 
New York—E. Good gh, 1 street; Bos- 
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ALBANY MANUAL LABOR UNIVER 
SITY. - 
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nstitution, founded upon the prin ye 

_ on justice to all, without regard 0 4 he 
in Southern Ohio * righ 
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oderal® 
ache 


is doing a good work i 
ocigkboring slave States, on the subject of _— 
and the reforms of the age. Here young mens 4 
may acquire a thorough education, at* a “ 
expense. Particular pains is taken to prep 
for our common schools and academies. well-qualif 

Arrangements have been made with i Peanch 
teachers to give lessons in the usua! ornaments ema? 
of an education, for which an extra charge on morals 

Particular care is taken with regard to ip on wt 
the pupils. All are required to attend worse) 
Sabbath at some church, (the church of their 
to recite a Bible lesson on Sabbath MOFNiNg. net games 
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ton—H. V. Dogen, 21 Cornhill; Cincinnati—Weed & 
Scott, West Fourth street. 
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